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in EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
The Trial. 
Tom turned his head away, and covered his 
face with his hands. This was cruel. For the 
first time in his life, he was glad Bennie could not 


see him. But he felt that it was 
necessary for him to say some- 


| door, to the right of the judges’ bench, and the 
sheriff and his deputy entered with Jack Ren- 
nie. 
| Head and shoulders above those who accompa- 
nied him, his heavily-bearded face somewhat pale 
from confinement, and stooping rather more than 
| usual, he moved slowly across the crowded bar, in 
| full view of all the people in the room, to a seat by 
the side of his counsel. 
The instant Tom’s eyes rested on him he recog- 
nized him as the man who had threatened him at 
| the breaker on the night of the fire. The buzz of 
| excitement, occasioned by the entrance of the 
| prisoner, subsided, and the voice of the presiding 
| judge sounded distinctly through the room - 





thing, so he stammered out,— 

‘Well, I was only just s’posin’, 
you know. Course, no honest 
fellow’d do that; but if they’ll 
only get to work again, we won’t 
ask anybody for any hundred 
dollars. We’ll earn it.” 

The beauty of the autumn day 
died slowly out, and the narrow 
crescent of the new moon, hang- 
ing over the tops of the far west- 
ern hills, shone dimly through 
the purple haze. Sadly and with 
few words the two boys went 





their homeward way. A great 
burden of regret and remorse 


rested upon ‘Tom’s heart, and the 
shadow of it fell upon the heart 
of his blind brother. 

Poor, poor Tom! He knew 
not what todo. He could never 
use the money now for Bennie, 
and he would not use it for him- 
self. It had occurred to him 
once to take the money hack to 
Pleadwell, and seek to be re- 
leased from his agreement. But 
a little thought had convinced 
him that this would be useless; 
that the money would not be re- 
ceived; that, having accepted a 
bribe, he had placed himself in 
the power of those who had 
given it to him, and that any 
wavering on his part, much more any violation 
of his agreement, would bring down vengeance 
and punishment on himself, and trouble and dis- 
grace on those who were dear to him. 

“Oh, why,” he asked himself, in hitter thought, 
“why did I ever take the money ?” 

Tom’s mother attributed his melancholy to lack 
of work and loss of earnings. She knew how 
his heart was set on laying up money to send 
Bennie away, and how impatient he became at 
any delay in the progress of his scheme. So she 
talked to him very cheerfully, and made delicate 
little dishes to tempt his appetite, and when the 
morning for the trial came, and Tom started for 
the train to go to Wilkesbarre, dressed in his best 
clothes, and with the hated hundred dollars burn- 
ing in his pocket, she kissed him good-by with a 
smile on her face. She bade him many times to 
be very careful about the cars, and said to him, 
at parting, ‘‘Whatever tha says to thee, lad, tell 
the truth; whatever tha does to thee, tell the 
truth; fear to look no man i’ the eye; be good 
an’ honest wi’ yoursel’, an’ coom back to Mom- 
mie an’ Bennie, when it’s ower, hearty an’ weel.” 

Sandy McCulloch went down with Tom on the 
train, and together they walked from the station 
to the Court House. There were many people 
standing about in the Court-House Square, and 
in the corridors of the building, and the court- 
room itself was nearly full when Tom and Sandy 
entered it. They found vacant places on one of 
the rear benches, but, as the seats were all graded 
down on a sloping floor to the bar, they could see 
without difficulty all that was being done. 

Tom had never been in a court-room before, 
and he looked with much interest at the judges 
on the bench, at the lawyers chatting pleasantly 
in the bar, at the entry and departure of the 
grand jury, and at the officious constables, each 
with his staff of office, who kept order in the 
court-room. 





There were some motions and arguments which 


Tom could not understand, being made by the 
attorneys; the clerk read some lists in a weak 
voice, and the time of the court was thus occu- 
pied until toward noon. 

By-and-by there was a slight bustle at the side 
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“Commonwealth against Jack Rennie. Arson. 
Are you ready for trial ?” 

“We are, your Honor,” replied the district 
attorney, rising to his feet and advancing to the 
clerk’s desk. 

“Very well,” said the judge. 
prisoner.” 

Rennie was directed 
to stand up, and the 
district attorney read, 
jina clear voice, the in- 
| dictment,which charged 
that the defendant ‘‘did, 
on the eighteenth day of 
November last passed, 
feloniously, wilfully 
and maliciously set fire, 
to burn and consume, a 
certain building, to wit: 
a coal-breaker, the same 
being the property of a 
certain body corporate 
known by the style and 
title of ‘The Valley 
Coal Company;’ by 
| reason of which setting 
\fire to, burning and 
consuming, a _ certain 
dwelling-house, also the 
property of the said 
Valley Coal Company, 
and being within the 
curtilage of said coal- 
breaker, was also 
burned and consumed ; 
contrary to the form of 
the act of the General 
Assembly, in such case 
made and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Rennie stood, listening intently to the reading 
of the indictment. When the question was put: 

‘What say you, guilty or not guilty ?” he re- 
| plied, in a deep, chest voice,— 
| “If I be guilty, ye ha’ but to prove it.” 

“Make your plea, sir!” said the judge, severely. 
“Guilty or not guilty >” 


“Arraign the 

















| “Then I’ plead no’ guilty. No mon’s guilty 
till he’s proved guilty.” 

Rennie resumed his seat, and the court was 
soon afterward adjourned for the noon recess. 

In the afternoon the selecting of jurors in the 
case against Rennie began. 

The first one called was a miner. One could 
tell that by the blue powder-marks on his face, 
and that he was of Irish nativity could be detected 
| by the rich brogue that escaped his lips. 

“passed” by the Commonwealth, and the clerk of 
the court recited the formula: 
“Juror, look upon the prisoner. 


Prisoner, look 


upon the juror. What say you, challenge or no 
>» 


challenge ? 


He was | 


No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 

| the man had sworn falsely, in order to get on the 
| jury in behalf of the defendant, and he was di- 
rected to stand aside. 

| The next juror called was a farmer from a re- 
| mote part of the country, who had heard nothing 
| about the fire until he arrived in town, and who 
displayed no prejudices. He was accepted by 
both sides as the first juror in the case. 

So the selection went on, slowly and tediously, 
enlivened at times by an amusing candidate for 
| the jury-box, or a tilt between counsel; and long 

before the “twelve good men and true” had all 

been selected and sworn, the early autumn night 

| had fallen, and the flaring gas-jets lighted up the 

| space about the bench and bar, leaving the re- 
mote corners of the court-room 
in uncertain shadow. 





“Swear the juror true answers to make,” said 
Attorney Pleadwell. 
The man was sworn. 
‘‘Where do you live ?” inquired the lawyer. 
**Up on Shanty Hill, sorr.” 
“That’s definite. Anywhere near this breaker 


| that was burned ?” 


“Oh, the matther of a mile belike, barrin’ the 
time it’d take ye to walk to the track beyant.” 

‘“‘What’s your occupation ?” 

“Occupation, is it? 
Yis, sorr; as good a 
charracter as anny” —- 

‘Oh, I mean what do 
you work at?” 

“T’m a miner, sorr.”’ 

“Where do you 
work ?” 

“Faith, I worked for 
the Valley Breaker Coal 
Company this tin years 
come next St. Patrick’s 
day, may it plase the 
coort, an’ bad ’cess to 
the man that burnt it, 
I say, an’ ”—— 

“Challenge!”  inter- 
rupted Attorney Plead- 
well, sharply. 

A tipstaff hurried the 
challenged man from 
the witness-box, in a 
state of helpless be- 
wilderment as to what 
it all meant, and an- 
other juror was called, 
a small, wiry man, 
chewing on a mouthful 
of tobacco. He was 
sworn on his voir dire, 
and the district attorney 
asked him,— 

“Do you belong to an organization known as 
the Molly Maguires ?” 

“No, sir!” quickly responded the man, before 

Pleadwell could interpose an objection to the 
| question. 

The district attorney looked at the witness 
sharply for a moment, then consulted with Attor- 
ney Summons, who sat by his side as private 

! counsel for the prosecution. They believed that 


At six o’clock court was ad- 
journed until the following 
morning, and Tom went, with 
Sandy McCulloch, to a small 
hotel on the outskirts of the city, 
where arrangements had been 
made to accommodate witnesses 
for the defence. Notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety of mind, Tom 
was hungry, and he ate a hearty 
supper and went early to bed. 

He could not sleep. The ex- 
citement of the day had left his 
brain in a whirl, and he tossed 
restlessly about, going over in 
his mind what had already oc- 
curred, and thinking with grave 
apprehension of what to-morrow 
might bring forth. Through it 
all he still repeated one resolve : 
that whatever came he 
not lie. 

With this unsatisfactory com- 
promise with his conscience on 
his mind, he fell at last into a 
troubled sleep. 

When court was opened on the following morn- 
ing, the court-room was more densely crowded 
with idle men than it had been on the previous 
day. The case against Rennie was taken up 
without delay. The district attorney made the 
opening address on behalf of the Commonwealth, 
doing little more than to outline the evidence to 
be presented by the prosecution. 

The first witness called was a civil engineer, 
who presented a map showing the plan, location 
| and surroundings of the burned breaker. Follow- 
ling him came two witnesses who detailed the 

| progress of the fire as they had seen it, one of 
| them being the watchman at the breaker, and the 
|other the occupant of the dwelling-house which 
| had been burned. 
| A third witness testified to having seen Rennie 
| at the fire shortly after it broke out, but did not 
know how long he had been there, nor where he 
came from; and still another swore that he had 
seen the defendant in a drinking-saloon in town, 
about half an hour before he heard the alarm of 
fire, and had noticed that he went away, in the 
| direction of the breaker, in company with “Silent 
| Mike.” 

Then came a witness who gave his name as 
Lewis G. Travers; a slightly built, but muscular 
man, of middle age, with sharp eyes and quiet 
manner. 

“What is your occupation ?” inquired the dis- 
| trict attorney, after the man had been sworn. 
| “Tam a detective.” 

“Do you know Jack Rennie, the defendant ?” 

“] do.” 

“Where did you last see him ?” 

“At a meeting, in Carbondale, of certain mem- 
bers of the order of ‘Molly Maguires.’” 

‘Are you a member of that order ?” 

“T have been.” 

‘Will you relate the circumstances attending 
your connection with it ?” 

The stillness in the court-room was marvellous. 
On many an expectant face were mingled expres- 
sions of hate and fear, as the witness, with calm 
deliberation, related the thrilling story of how he 
had worked as a common laborer in the mines, in 
order to gain a standing with the lawless miners, 
and of how he had then been admitted to the 
| order of ‘Molly Maguires,’ and had taken part in 
| their deliberations. 

As a member of the executive board, he had 
| been present, he said, at a secret meeting held in 
, Carbondale, at which, on account of the outspoken 
| denunciation of the order, and the prompt dis- 

missal of men belonging to it, by the ow1 of 
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the Valley Breaker, it was resolved to visit them 
with vengeance, in the shape of fire; that Jack 


Rennie was selected to carry out the resolution, | 


and that Rennie, being present, had registered a 
solemn oath to do the bidding of the order. 

This was the substance of his testimony, and 
though the cross-examination, by Pleadwell, was 
sharp, rigid and severe, the effect of the evidence 
could not be broken. 

At this point the Commonwealth rested. The 
case against Rennie had assumed a serious phase. 
Unless he could produce some strong evidence in 
his favor, his conviction was almost assured. 


| head as he gazed intently at the witness. 


: . 
Pleadwel! rose to open the case for the defence. 


After some general remarks on the unfairness of | 


the prosecution; and the weakness of the detec- 
tive’s story, he declared that they should prove, 


in behalf of the defendant, that he was not at or | 


near the breaker until after the fire was well under 
way, and that the saving of a large portion of the 
company’s loose property from destruction was 
due to his brave and energetic efforts. 


“Furthermore,” continued Pieadwell, earnestly, 
“we shall present to the court and jury a most 
irreproachable witness, who will testify to you 
that he was present and saw this fire kindled, and 
that the man who kindled it was not Jack Ren- 
nie. 


There was a buzz of excitement in the court- 
room as Pleadwell resumed his seat; and Tom’s 
heart beat loudly as he understood the significance 
of the lawyer’s last statement. He felt, more 
than ever, the wrong, the disgrace, the self-humil- 
iation to 


which he should stoop, by giving his 


testimony in support of so monstrous a lie. 


But what could he do?) The strain on his mind 
He felt an almost irresistible desire | 
to cry out, there, in the crowded court-room, that | 
he had yielded to temptation for the sake of blind 
Bennie; that he had seen the folly and the wicked- 
ness, and known the awful misery of it already ; 
that the money that bought him was like rags in 
his sight; and that his own guilt and cowardice 
should save this criminal no longer from the pun- 


was terrible. 


ishment which his crime deserved. 

By a strong etfort, he repressed bis emotion, and | 
sat, with face flushed and pallid by turns, waiting | 
for the time when his wretched bargain should he | 
fulfilled. 

The first witness called on the part of the de- 
fence 


was Michael Carolan, better known as 
“Silent Mike.” 
Ile testified that Rennie came down from 


| laugh at the very idea of Tom doing anything 


| all, was suddenly startled with the sense of a new 


Scranton with him and a body of strikers on the | 


MOK ¢ 


f November 18; that they ate supper 
with Carolan’s married sister, who lived in the 
Village, just bevond the burned breaker; that they 
spent the evening at a miners’ mass-meeting in 
town, and afterwards called at a drinking-saloon ; 
and that they were on the way back to his sister’s | 


house, for the night, when they heard the ery of | 
‘*Pire!” 

“At this time,” continued Carolan, “Jack and 
togither at the Railroad 
Street, maybe a quarter of a mile away from the 
breaker, an’ whin we heard the alarm, we looked 
up the track an’ saw the blaze, an’ Jack says, says 
he, ‘Mike, the breaker’s a-fire,’ an’ I says, says I, 
‘It is, sure ;’ an’ with that we both ran up the tri 
toward the fire. 

“Whin we there we met Sandy 
McCulloch comin’ from the hill beyant, an’ me an’ 
him an’ Jack wint an’ shoved out 


me were crossin’ on 





were most 
the cars from 
the loadin’-place that we couid get at; an’ thin we 
wint to help with the furniture at the dweilin’- 
house, an’ we saved iverything we could.” 

Silent Mike had done well. Few people had 
ever before heard so many words come in succes- 
sion from his lips, and he told his story with such 
impressive earnestness that it was easy to believe 
that he spoke the truth. Indeed, there was very 
little in his account of the occurrence that was not 
strictly in accordance with the facts. He had 
simply omitted to state that he and Rennie had 


| 


‘k | 


gone, first, up to the breaker and kindled the | 
blaze, and then returned, hastily, to the crossing, | 


where they certainly were when the first cry of 
“Fire!” was heard. 

Rennie’s case was looking up. ‘There was a 
recess for dinner, and, when court was re-opened, 
Sandy McCulloch was put on the witness-stand. 

Ile was just getting into bed, he said, when he 
heard the ery of “Fire!” He looked out and saw 
that the breaker was burning, and, hurrying on 
his clothes, he ran down the hill. 

“When | cam’ to the fit o’ the hill,” he contin- 
ued, in answer to Pleadwell’s question, “I heard 
some’at behin’ me, an’ I lookit aroun’, an’ there I 
see Jack the Giant an’ Silent Mike a-speedin’ up 
the track toward the breaker. 

**The fire was a-burnin’ up brisk by then, an’ me 
an’ Jack an’ Mike, we went an’ pushit some cars 
out fra the loadin’-place, down the track ; an’ then 
we savit a bit fra the dwellin’-house, an’ a bit fra 
the engine-room, an’ a bit here an’ there, as we 


could; an’ Jack, he workit like a’ possessed, he 


did, sir; sure he did.” 

“What were vou doing up so late at night?” 
was the first question put to Sandy on cross-exam- 
ination 

“Well, you see, sir, a bit o’ a lad that works i* 
the mines wi’ us, he had lost his brither i’ the 
slope the day, he had; an’ I gied him a promise 
to help seek him oot gin he cam’ i’ the evenin’ to 
say as the lad was no’ foond; an’ I was a-waitin’ 
up for him, min’ ye.” 

“Well, did the lad come?” inquired Lawyer 
Summons, somewhat sarcastically. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘‘He did that, an’ he tellit me as how he’d foond 
the brither, an’ leadit him hame, an’ would na 
want me; an’ I said ‘good-nicht’ till the lad, an’ 
started to bed, an’ the clock struckit eleven.” 

“*Who was the lad that came to your house ?” 

“Tom Taylor, sir.” 

Rennie started in his seat as the name was 
spoken, and the blood mounted into his pale fore- 


“Did the boy go in the direction of the breaker 
from your house ?”’ questioned Summons. 
“He did, sir.” 





“Flow long was it after he left you that you 
heard the cry of fire 7” 

‘Well, maybe the time o’ ten minutes.” 

“Could the boy have got beyond the breaker ?” 

“He must ’a’, sir, he must ’a’; the grass was na 
growin’ under his feet goin’ doon the hill.” 

“Do you think Tom Taylor fired that breaker ?” 

Sandy stared for a moment in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, the guid Lord bless ye, mon! be ye 
daft? ‘There aint a better boy i’ the roun’ warl’n 
Tom Taylor!” and Sandy broke into a hearty 
wrong. 


But Tom, who sat back in his seat and heard it 


danger. Suppose he should be charged with set- 
ting fire to the breaker? And suppose Rennie and 
Carolan should the witness-stand and 
swear that they saw him running away from the 
newly kindled blaze, as, indeed, they might and not 
lie, either, 


go upon 


how could he prove his innocence ? 
Yet he was about to swear Jack Rennie into free- | 
dom, knowing him to be guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged, and, what was still more 
despicable, he was about to do it for money. 

Looked upon in this light, the thing that Tom 
had promised to do rose very black and ugly in 
his sight; and the poor delusion that he should 
tell no lie was swept, like a clinging cobweb, from 
his mind. 


It was while his heart was still throbbing vio- 
lently under the excitement of this last thought 
and fear, that he heard some one call,— 

“Thomas Taylor!” 

‘Here, sir,” responded Tom. 

‘Take the witness-stand.”’ 





Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
— +o 
ONLY ONE LIFE. 


We have no time to sport away the hours; | 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. | 





-Dr, Bonar, 
oe 


For the Companion, 


AMY AND HER MODEL. 


The Donovans lived in the last house in the row. | 
That was one thing to be thankful for. Another | 
thing was the smart young maple-tree in front of the 
window, which somebody had forgotten to cut down | 
Per- 
haps they thought it would soon enough succumb to 
its circumstances. But it didn’t. It kept on growing 
with as much good-will as if it had stood in a gentie- 
man’s park. 


when the railroad and the factory were built. 


Beyond the maple-tree was a wilderness of car- | 
tracks, and in the angles lay pools of greenish water, 
above which the held their nightly 
Beyond these, nearest the factory, was a 
high board fence, which had gone through such vicis- 
situdes of advertising and breaking down and mend- 
ing and breaking again, that it now was a hopeless 
confusion of Oil for Rheumaties, Stove-Polish and 
Little Pills, upside down and wrong-end foremost, 
until it made poor little Jane’s head ache to look at it. 

Little Jane sat by the window most of the time 
now. Since having the fever, last fall, she did not 
get strong again. Winter had com®, and brought 
what it usually brought to Railroad Row: a good 
deal of discomfort and not much pleasure. 

To be sure, the greenish pools were frozen occa- 
sionally now (the mosquitoes’ dances were over), and 
the children could slide when they had time. But 
most of the children were too busy to slide. They 
worked in the factory, or sold newspapers and blacked 
boots, like Paul, Jane’s brother; or, if they did not 
do these things, they went to school. 

All but little Jane. She stayed at home this winter. 
She sat at the window and looked at the fetice, which 
grew more bewildering as streaks of rain and melted 
snow still further diversified its surface. Even the 
maple-tree had to succumb to winter. 

As for snow, Railroad Row did not know what 
snow was. The white flakes grew dingy even while 
they fell, mingling with smoke from the factory and 
the trains, and after they reached the earth, they 
never lay untrodden for half an hour together. 

But you must not think that the Donovans were a | 
very unhappy family. They certainly were not that. 
Mrs. Donovan was rather downcast. What woman 
would not be downeast who kept a factory boarding- 
house, and chopped hash from morning till night? 
But Paul, aged eleven, was as gay and dauntless 
when he set out daily on the train, with his papers 
under his arm, as any knight of old, when he rode 
forth in glittering armor to the fray. And no lady in 
the castle battlements ever waved her white handker- 
chiet in farewell more proudly than did pale little 
Jane shake out every morning the blue or red stock- 
ing she was darning. 

Jane was ten years old, and this winter, since she 
could not work in the factory or go to school, she had 
undertaken the family mending. She quite forgot 
the distracting fence and the noises and the dinginess 
and the absence of the sun, as she remembered that | 
the stitches were for Paul, and fell to wondering what 
he would bring when he came home at night. 

For Paul always brought his sister something. It 
might be only some story of the train or of the city, | 
but this she liked quite as well as anything else. 


mosquitoes 


dances. 





| constantly 


| laced with a tape which had once been white. 


| Occasionally it was an illustrated paper that he had 


failed to sell, or some gay advertising card. Now 
and then, once ina great while, it was an orange or 
an apple, upon which the two children would feast 
while the boarders were having tea in the basement. 

One evening Paul came home with more of a story 
than usual to tell. He had had an adventure —an 
unmistakable adventure—to-day. He had seen a 


young lady on the ferry-boat, a rich young lady, | 


dressed in furs and velvets, and the young lady had 
asked him to come to her house at eleven o’clock the 
next day. 

Was he going? asked Jane, in some awe at the | 
distinction. 

“You bet!” answered Paul, breathless with exhila- 
ration. Of course he was going! 
going to tell Jane why he was going. 
keep a secret. 

No pleasure in life, to this brother and sister, was 
quite equal to the pleasure of a secret. It gave quite 
a Christmas flavor to the dreariest and commonest of 
the days in Railroad Row. 


But he wasn’t 
That he would 


So the two children were 
plotting some delightful nothing which 
should be a surprise to one another, or to their | 
mother, though Mrs. Donovan’s spirits, it must be 
confessed, were scarcely up to this sort of thing. | 
Now the full history of Paul’s adventure was this: | 
Miss Amy Francklyn, who was really, as Paul had | 
said, rich, and dressed in furs and velvets, was that | 
morning crossing on the ferry-boat on the way from | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





her painting lesson in the city, with her portfolio 
affectionately clasped undcr her arm. 

Amy had not quite made up her mind which branch 
of art she would -permanently follow. She loved | 
flowers, she admired landscapes. Just now she was | 
greatly interested in figures. But what to do for | 
models? She had sketched every one in the house in | 
various poses. Her brothers and sisters had voted | 
attitudinizing a bore, and her mother had malldly | 
called attention to the inconvenience of taking the | 
servants from their usual duties to become models. | 

Amy was standing on the forward part of the boat, 
outside the cabin, glad that, at that early hour, the 
absence of a crowd left her free to do so. Among 
the few passengers was Paul, the newsboy. Amy’s 
artistic eye soon caught sight of the little figure. | 

Here was a model! What a picture he would 
make! Under the title, “Study of a Newsboy,” Amy | 
already saw him finished and framed and ticketed | 
and hung on the walls of the Academy. | 

Paul’s costume and tout ensemble that day on the | 
ferry-boat could be more easily painted than de- 
scribed. 


“arctic” of generous size, whose red lining gave an 
unexpected dash of color—‘a sunshine in a shady 
place ;” the other, a modest and commonplace affair, 


: . | 
His shoes were odd specimens, one an | 
| 


The trousers that struggled to meet these shoes 
were ordinary examples of their kind. But they had 
passed through some vicissitudes, and little Jane’s | 
patches were conspicuous upon them. The jacket | 
had been dismissed by, Jane as beyond her further 
skill. It was heavily fringed around the bottom and 
at the elbows. But its more serious lacks were made | 
up for by a comfortable and very picturesque blue 
flannel shirt. Surmounting all, a rusty slouch hat of 
unusual size rested far back on the head, and shaded 
Paul's merry countenance. 

Great freckles specked the fair skin, a smut depos- 
ited by the engine smoke occupied the end of the 
small, turned-up nose, a pair of clear amber eyes 
looked straight into Amy’s, and, most delightful of 
all to the young artist, great clusters of red curly 
hair blew all about the queer little attractive face. 

‘Bazar, Miss? Frank Leslie's? Harper’s?| 
Centch’ry ?” cried Paul, keen at the smallest chance | 
of a sale. 

Amy bought a Century, and at once opened a brief 
catechism upon the smiling Paul, which she brought 


to a close, as the boat drew into its slip, by the as-| shirt and the red neck-tie. 
tounding proposition that he should come to her house soap and friction. 


jin her painting 
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spoken of as being for sale at fifty cents at Simpson’s 
still in the store window? If so, he had better secure 
it early in the morning, for she now had the money. 

When had he last worn his best suit, and how much 
too short were the sleeves? When the regular work 
of the evening was over, Mrs. Donovan turned her 
attention more unreservedly to Paul and his pros- 
pects. 

“You'd better bring ’°em down and try ’em on to- 
night,” she said, referring to the best suit she had 
mentioned before. 

A pretty tight fit that jacket and trousers proved, 
for some months had passed since there had been 
shoes and hat of corresponding respectability, and at 
such times the best suit fell into disuse. 

Mrs. Donovan went to the basket of damp clothes 
and searched out a light calico shirt, and proceeded 
to press it. It was a beautiful shirt, with horses’ 
heads in blue ornamenting the well-starched little 
bosom, and mother and son were justly proud of it 
when it was pressed at last and hung up before the 
stove to air. 

While the shirt had been undergoing the ironing 
and the suit the trying on, the teakettle, filled to the 


| brim, had been boiling fiercely, and Paul was now 


instructed to bring the old tin bath-tub from the coal 
cellar. It was the theory in the family that the chil- 
dren took a bath once a week. 

Mrs. Donovan had been well brought up and knew 

the customs of good society. But, in point of fact, the 
appearances of the old tub were almost as rare as 
those of the best suit. It now appeared, however, 
accompanied by a generous supply of laundry-soap 
and a very irritating towel, and Paul submitted un- 
flinchingly to the application of both. 
* At the end of the ceremony you would scarcely 
have recognized the Paul of the ferry-boat. But his 
own self-respect and his sense of the importance of 
the coming event had risen several degrees. He was 
now ready to open to his mother his further plans. 
New shoes, he thought, must be given up. They 
would not show in the picture, anyway. The hat, 
thanks to her, he could have. He thought he could 
rely on Dick Fargo for a red neck-tie, and, possibly, 
for a searf-pin. 

Last of all, he had decided, after some struggles, to 
sacrifice a quarter he had been saving for a treat for 
Jane’s birthday, and have his hair cut and brushed in 
the latest style. These preliminaries agreed upon, 
and a pleasant little fiction invented to explain his 


early absence to little Jane, Paul plunged into his cold 
} 5 | g 


bed, and slept and dreamed of Amy. 

At 205 C—— Street, the next day, three ladies were 
gathered in their morning-room. It was a large, 
light, upper room, richly appointed. An easel was 
drawn out near a north window, and Amy, enveloped 
-apron and holding a freshly filled 
palette, stood, with her head on one side, considering 
where and how she could best dispose her coming 
model. 

“Three solid hours to-day, mamma,” she 
‘’'ve been working too little lately.” 

Cesar appeared at the door and announced a boy. 

“Yes, I know, Cresar; send him up here, please,” 
answered the impatient artist. And our hero, Paul, 
was ushered up. 

Newsboys are a valorous brotherhood, and Paul, in 
his own private capacity, was not lacking in courage. 
But a feeling of discomfort, rapidly growing into awe, 
came upon him as he ascended the stairs behind the 
elegant Cwsar. The floors appeared to him very slip- 
pery and the great rugs unnecessarily yielding. His 
best suit seemed to grow shorter and tighter at every 
step, and his arms and legs longer. 

By the time he advanced into the presence of the 
ladies, in that bewildering morning-room, his poor 
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on his countenance. 

There he stood, in the best suit and the new calico 
His face was shining with 
His hair had for the most part 


| little smile, grown faint and troubled, was petrified 
| 


to-morrow at eleven o’clock to have his picture taken. | disappeared, but two well-oiled locks were brushed 


205 C—— Street, you will remember, Paul?” 

205 C—— Street. Yes, miss, I'll be there,” an- 
swered the boy; and Amy felt that she was sure of 
him. 

The chain ceased clanking and the timbers creak- 
ing, and the young lady disappeared in the long line 
of wayfarers making for the next train. Paul sought 
out a retired corner of the ferry-house, laid down his 
papers in a clean spot, and deliberately turned three 
somersaults. 

“To have my picture taken!” 

An earthquake could not have been more startling ; 
a fortune could not have been more delightful. Here 
was a secret worth having! What would little Jane 
say when she saw the picture? You bet! 

Paul remembered vividly how he and Jane in past 
years had crawled among the wheels, and peeped at: 
the knot-holes, and climbed the steps, and hung 
around the doors of the travelling photograph galler- 
ies that had from time to time sojourned in Railroad 
Row. He remembered how Dick Fargo had once 
saved up enough money to have his picture taken, 
and moved the entire juvenile population of the 
Row to envy and emulation by exhibiting impres- 
sions of himself in a very new suit, a very clean 
collar, and a very unhappy attitude. 

It had been the desire of Paul’s heart to surprise 
little Jane some day with a similar counterfeit pre- 
sentment of himself. Now the opportunity had sud- 
denly dropped at his feet. 

“To have my picture taken!” the young lady had 
said. “You bet!” and Paul turned another somer- 
sault. 

Little Jane was supposed to go to bed early this 
winter, but on that particular evening Paul thought 
she would never start. When she did at last take her 
little candle and creep upstairs, Paul lost no time in 
rushing to the basement to tell his mother the stu- 
pendous news. Mrs. Donovan showed none of the 
ordinary signs of excitement, but she paused in her 
chopping, wiped her hands on her apron, and sat 
down. 

Paul, who understood his mother, felt that from 
her this meant more than words. Mrs. Donovan did 
indeed look at the matter with no unseemly lightness. 
Pictures had been taken in the family before,—she 
recalled to herself at this time several distinct occa- 
sions,—and she knew what the case involved. 

She asked one or two questions of her son in a sub- 
dued and serious tone. Was the hat which he had 
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smoothly forward over his temples, in a style agreed 
upon between himself and the barber as the most 
suitable to the coming event. 


| His new stiff hat he held carefully before him. He 


intended to wear it in the picture, but for the present 
some happy instinct told him to keep it in his hand. 

But what was this? The ladies, on their part, 
seemed as much astonished as he was. Here was his 
young lady. There was no mistake about that. But 
she gazed at him with a blank, unrecognizing face, 
and turned away toward her mother. 

“Oh!” she said, with the downward inflection of 
dismissal. 
ma.” 

“Well?” inquired the 
morning, my boy. 
me about?” 

Paul looked from one to another in painful uncer- 
But his heart revived at the tone of kindness, 
and, resolving not to lose sight of the main point, he 
answered, with a little desperate gasp, “‘The picter, 
ma’am.” 

As he spoke, Amy detected in the amber eyes one 
gleam of her newsboy’s winning and confident ex- 
pression. The truth flashed on all the three ladies at 
once, and I am sorry to say Sue, Amy’s sister, langhed 
aloud. 

It certainly was very funny. Even the dear mamma 
shook suspiciously and held her pamphlet before her 
face some seconds before she spoke. 

“Come and sit here by the fire,” she said at last. 
“It is cold, and you have come a long way. And we 
—we'll see about the picture.” 

Sue rushed out of the room to finish her laugh. 
Amy did look so very funny! Chagrin, indignation, 
amusement and genuine disappointment all struggled 
in her face, and she began to walk rapidly up and 
down the room. She thought she had a right, as an 
artist, to be sensitive, and she did not at all enjoy 
having this ridiculous thing happen to her for Sue to 
tell all the girls about. 

At the same time she was not such a little goose as 
to refuse to see a joke because it happened to be at 
her own expense. Then, too, her kind heart let her 
somewhat into Paul’s view of the matter. So, as she 


“This must be somebody for you, mam- 


lady indicated. ‘“Good- 
What is it you would like to see 





marched nervously up and down the room, stopping 
now and then to wipe away a tear or to smother a 
| laugh, she was bringing her mind to the very wise 
decision that she would make the best of it. 

‘Well, Paul,” she said at last, coming and seating 
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herself before the still bewildered boy, and warming 
his whole heart with her smile. **Thank you for com- | 
ing. It was very nice of you. 

“But about the picture,” continued the young art- 
ist. ‘You didn’t quite understand me. What have 
you done 4vith all your pretty hair? Do you know?— 
I suppose you will think it very strange—but I liked | 
you better in your old clothes, with your blue shirt, | 
and your old hat and your curly hair, just as you | 
were yesterday. That is the way I meant to take 
your picture.” 

The troubled look returned to Paul’s face. Was all 
this bravery, then,—the best suit and the new shirt, 
the hat and the necktie and the barber’s art,—was all 
this to go for nothing? 

“Never mind,” said Amy, kindly. “Never mind 
about the picture to-day. Some other time, when 
your hair has grown nice and curly, you can come 
again, in your old clothes, and then we’ll have a 
picture.” 

This was the drop too much. At this there actually 
gathered in the big, amber eyes two great tears and 
rolled slowly down the shining, freckled face. Poor 
Paul! He was only a little fellow, after all—barely 
eleven years old—and we cannot blame him for cry- 
ing. Amy’s heart smote her. 

“Why, Paul! did you care so much about it?” she 
exclaimed. “I’m sorry. I didn’t know that. Why 
do you want so much to have me take your picture?” 

“°*Twas for little Jane,” answered Paul. “ ’Twas a 
secret.” 

Amy inquired into the matter more particularly 
then. And Paul brightened up immediately, and told 
her as much as he could about little Jane and Rail- 
road Row. 

When she understood, she drew away her easel into 
a corner, threw off her apron, ran upstairs and came 
down again in all her pretty furs and feathers, and 
took Paul off with her in the horse-cars to a beautiful 
photograph gallery. Two hours afterwards, with 
apples and oranges in all his pockets and a dozen tin- 
types in a pink envelope, she sent him home, the hap- 
piest newsboy on the continent. 

So the little adventure turned out a pleasure after 
all. How much happiness came by means of those 
tintypes into the Donovan household! Moreover, it 
is still going on. C—— Street and Railroad Row, 
having been introduced in this novel fashion, soon 
advanced to the point of paying visits. 

All through that long February and March the 
children cherished another secret. A lovely secret it 
was—a bud on little Jane’s calla! The sun stayed a 
little longer in the window every day now, and the 
bud opened at last. Jane waved her stocking mer- 
rily at the window when Paul took it, all carefully 
shielded with paper, to their friend, Miss Amy. 

Then Paul’s hair grew out again, curlier and redder 
then ever, and the young artist did not lose her 
“Study of a Newsboy.” 

In the spring, it happened that a cottage became 
vacant on Amy’s father’s farm. The young lady and 
her father went to see if Mrs. Donovan would like to 
go and live there and keep house for old Philibert, the 
gardener. Mrs. Donovan decided to go. It was a 
good deal of a move; but she thought it would be 
healthier for little Jane out there. 

So it proved. Little Jane did not die. She fresh- 
ened and brightened, and will be, some day, strong 
and well. 

“Dear,” said Amy’s mother, one day, as they passed 
the cottage together, “I don’t believe you will ever 
do a better bit of painting than those roses on little 
Jane’s cheeks. Not that you have done it all,” she 
added, in answer to a look ot surprise. “But it is 
you who began it last winter by turning that absurd 
little episode into an act of kindness.” 
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For the Companion. 


DRIFTED IN. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART‘III. 
The Settler’s Wife’s Story Concluded. 


“For a moment I was quite giddy with fright. 
Eddy got the gun himself. But as he came out with 
it, I snatched it out of his hands and ran to meet my 
husband, who, seeing me coming, called out,— 

**Back! back to the house!’ 

“Hearing him say that, I turned, but he got to the 
door almost as soon as I did. Before we could get 
in, the Indians fired several shots. I heard their 
bullets strike against the side of the house as we ran 
in. My husband instantly barred the door, then 
caught the carbine out of my hands and hurried to 
the front window. After a single look out, he turned 
and said,— 

«Take the baby, Ella, and run for the cave just as 
quick as you can!’ 

‘He opened the back door, told Eddy and Benny to 
go too, and put the revolver into Eddy’s hands. 

**Aren’t you coming?’ I exclaimed. 

**Not yet,’ he said. ‘I think I can drive ’em off. 
But run. Don’t stop an instant!’ 

“T wanted to expostulate with him. I thought he 
had better come, too. But I dared not stop to speak. 
We ran down to the brook between the brush-hedges, 
then followed the little path through the bushes up 
to the bat-cave, and stumbled along, forty or fifty 
feet, into the dark, rank-smelling cavern. 

“The children clung to me. The darkness and the 
squeaking of the bats terrified them. Baby began to 
cry. I had more than I could do to pacify her. I 
think the odor frightened her. We were not so far 
back but that I heard three or four shots fired at the 
house. Then for a long time I sat there, waiting and 
listening, in such suspense as I can never describe. 
It seemed to me that I could never endure it; that I 
must go back and see what was happening, or had 
happened, to Henry. I should have done so if it had | 





not been for the children. 

“The firing went on for some time, but ceased at 
last. I did so hope and pray that he had driven the 
Apaches off! But pretty soon I began to hear a dull | 
roaring noise, which grew louder and louder. At 
last I could bear it no longer. Whatever happened, | 
I must know what my husband’s fate was. 

“I told Eddy and Benny to sit down and watch 
baby; and then, with the revolver in my hands, 


| great mass of brush in the rear of the house, and the 


| @ long time. 


crept out and stole down the path. Before I had | 


gone three yards from the entrance to the cave, I 
found out the cause of the noise. It was fire! That 


house, too, were all ablaze, the flames, sparks and 
smoke rising high into the sky. 

“The sight nearly drove me frantic, for I had little 
doubt that Henry was murdered. The hot weather 
and drouth had made everything as tinder for the 
flames. 

“Would the Apaches find our hiding-place? That 
was now my chief anxiety. The fire would burn | 
up the brushwood, I reasoned, and destroy all trace | 
of the path up to the cave. Still the savages might, 
from that very circumstance, the more easily ascend 
the ravine, and discover it when the fire had burned 
itself out. 

“But we were discovered. I think it was baby’s 
crying that made them find the place, though very 
likely they knew we had escaped somewhere from 
not finding us in the burning ‘house, or our bones in 
the ashes. The dear child, little as she was, seemed 
to know that something awful was going on, and she 
knew no better than to scream as hard as she could. 
I could not hush her; she would not be pacified. 

“A form darkened the mouth of the cave. 

«QO mother!’ Eddy whispered in my ear. ‘There’s 
an Ingin!’ I thought our time had come; that if it 
was in me to be brave and to fight, I must be and do 
so now. I had never thought I could. Then some- 
thing seemed to stir, to wake up within me, such as I 
never felt before. I felt my teeth shut together, as I 
have seen wild beasts when at bay. I felt as I imagine 
wild beasts feel when hunted down. I wasn’t so 





much afraid, as I was desperate and full of hate and 








To my eyes, shut up so long in the darkness of the | 
cavern, it seemed a very light night; though it prob- 
ably was not unusually so, for there was no moon. 
There were no signs of the Apaches. After watching 
for a time and scrutinizing the rocky sides of the 
mesas, I made my way down the little ravine to the 
brook. The sight of the trickling water there re- 
minded me how thirsty I was. I drank a long, deep 
draught, and felt not a little refreshed and strength- 
ened. 

“Where our house had stood, was now an open 
space. Only a few blackened logs lay across the site 
amidst the ashes. Some of these were still feebly 
crackling, and a little white smoke rose into the dark 
night-sky. Anxiously now I searched all about the 
place for some trace of my husband. I had no hope 
that he had escaped, and, alas, I was but too correct 
in my foreboding. Just by the edge of our garden, I 
came upon his body, cold and stark in the starlight. 
He had been shot and scalped. Several terrible 
wounds disfigured his body. O God, what a pang 
went to my heart! I threw myself down beside him, 
and but for my poor children in the cave, I would 
never have risen. I would have died there. 

“I suppose that the Apaches, finding that he was 
resolutely defending the house, had set fire to the great 
brush-heap in the rear of it—the very means which 
he had put there for my escape—and that the fire had 
extended to the house in spite of the efforts which he 
had been able to make from within. When, finally, | 
the fire drove him forth to fight, he had been shot, | 
near the place where I found him lying. 

“Entering our garden, I felt about among the vines 
and found half-a-dozen fresh cucumbers. These I 
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rage. I laid baby down flat on the cave floor (and, 
strangely enough, she stopped crying then), took the 
revolver, and rose up to fight. I did not tremble 
then; my grip was like iron. I was transformed to 
a fury. 

“The Apache was coming slowly forward into the 
eave, holding his blazing brands out in front of him, 
peering ahead into the darkness. He had been guided 
by baby’s cries, but now he stopped and seemed un- 
certain; then stole forward again. The red light 
shone on his hideous, painted face and waving top- 
knot! 

“He could not see me, but I could see him. I 
had my pistol pointed, and crouched down partly on 
one knee in the dry dirt, and as soon as his cautious 
steps brought him where the light of his torch began 
to shine on the barrel of the revolver, I pulled the 
trigger. The hateful monster cried out frightfully, 
dropped his torch, and beat a retreat, I think, for I 
saw no more of him, being nearly deafened by the 
rumbling of the wings of the bats disturbed by the 
report of the pistol, and half-smothered by the dust 
they raised. 

“I thought that the Apache would come back, and 
bring others of the gang to hunt me out. For an 
hour or two I crouched there, expecting every mo- 
ment that the whole party would rush in and murder 
us. I cannot understand why they did not make 
some further effort to capture us. Perhaps the 
Apaches were too busily occupied securing and driv- 
ing off our cattle to deem it worth their while to 
venture into so dark a hole, where there were persons 
with firearms. 

“The terrible day passed by. At last night came. 
The bats began to flap about, and then to fly out. A 
stream of them went squeaking past us. We were 
nearly suffocated by the dust that filled the cave. 

“I waited a long time—till I thought it must be 
toward midnight—then, telling Eddy to hold baby 
and keep very quiet, I crept slowly and cautiously out 
to the mouth of the cave. Just inside the entrance, 
under the overhanging rocks, I stopped and listened 
Everything was very quiet. Save the 
occasional flutter of a bat, and the chirp of crickets, 
the night was profoundly still. 

“I ventured to look out. The stars were shining. 


| 





gathered and went back to feed my little boys in the 
cave. I brought them out near the entrance, and it 
did my heart good to see with what relish they ate 
those raw cucumbers. 

“Leaving them there again, I went back to the gar- 
den and gathered a lapful of sweet-corn ears. Then 
I searched in the embers and ashes of our house for 
some kettle or dish in which I could carry water to 
the children. At length, I found my porcelain ‘pre- 
serve - kettle,’ as I called it. The porcelain was 
crackled off by the heat, but it was not broken. It 
was still hot; and near by it I found there was a mass 
of glowing coals under the ashes. This put me in 
mind of roasting the ears of corn; and stripping off 
the husks, I did so, letting them lie one at a time on 
the embers and turning them constantly. As soon as 
one ear was roasted, I carried it up to the children 
and divided it between them. Eddy had got baby 
asleep and was holding her on his knees. 

“I could see nothing of any of our cattle; and I 
began to feel certain that the Indians had driven them 
off. How I could best secure the safety of the chil- 
dren, was now my most anxious thought. The 
Apaches might still be in the vicinity, I supposed, 
and would, perhaps, come that way again, or even seek 
to find us in the cave. To go to the ranch of the 
Moreton brothers, ten miles below on the Gila, seemed | 
to be my safest and wisest course; and, if I could get 
there before morning, it would be safer still, I thought. | 
There was a cart-trail down the river which I thought | 
I could follow, for I had been over it three times | 
previously. 

“Stopping only to leave one kiss on my husband's 
poor, blood-stained face, I took up baby, and leading 
Benny by the hand, hurried away from the ruins of | 
our once happy home, about which we had indulged 
many fond dreams. 

“We followed the cart-track, under the dim light of 
the stars, until the day began to break. Suddenly we 
heard horses’ feet and saw dark objects in the trail 
ahead. 

‘As quickly as possible I drew the children out of 
the path and we crouched down behind some stones 








| and thorn-bushes. 
| “The trampling was close by now; and I held my 
hand hard over baby’s mouth, for fear she would cry. 
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The party came galloping up. But just as they were 
passing, I heard a voice say, ‘Ferrell's folks are all 
murdered, I’m afraid.’ 

“I knew they were white men then, and called out 
as loud as I could. They stopped, and I came out 
from behind the thorns. 

“My sad story was soon told. 
horses and took us to the ranch. 

“T was made very comfortable at the ranch and 
much sympathy was expressed for me. During the 
forenoon, a party rode up to our place, but saw noth- 
ing of either the Apaches or our cattle. They buried 
my poor husband's body near the ashes of our house, 
though I had implored them to bring it down to the 
ranch. 

“As we had lost everything we possessed, I had no 
reason to remain longer in Arizona, and so am on my 
way to my brother's at Seattle, as I told you at the 
beginning ot my story; but no place will ever seem 
like home to me again in this world.” 


They put us on the 





We remained imprisoned in the suow five days, 
when the engineer, who, in company with the express- 
messenger, had started to reach C—— Station, re- 
turned on snow-shoes, with three other railway 
employees, bringing sacks of fresh beef on their 
shoulders, also a few pounds of sugar and a bag of 
bread. So low had our stock of provisions run by 
this time, that their arrival seemed to us quite in the 
light of a providential event. 

Better still, they brought the welcome intelligence 


| that a relief-train, composed of three locomotives, an 


immense snow-plough wand a hundred men with shov- 


| els, was working its way slowly, but surely, toward 


us. The relief-train reached us on the following day. 
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BUT THE A CLOCK. 


*Twas but the tick of a clock 

That sent Assyria down, 

A wreck on the billowy time;— 

That shook out Egypt's pride, 

As the winnower shakes the chaff;— 

That jostled ov Rome 

Out of her haughty seat, 

And spilt the wine of her power 

Like rain-drops in the dust;— 

That crumpled Byzantium up 

Like a straw in a strong man’s hand, 
And that yet shall shatter a thousand thrones 
Built high to reproving Heaven, on mounds of 

human bones. ~=-Belected, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BABY KING. 


It is fortunate for the pulpy baby whose portrait 
may be seen on the next page that the Spanish Con- 
stitution declares the King not to be responsible. For 
this is the portrait, taken from a photograph, of His 
Most Catholic Majesty, Alfonso XIII., the King of 
Spain, aged a few months, and with not a tooth in 
his royal head. 

Perhaps it would not be safe to say that he is the 
first and only case of a baby being born a king, and 
being, from the moment of drawing his first breath, 
the legitimate sovereign of a great nation. But in- 
stances of such a character are so extremely rare 
that one must search in the musty tomes of antiquity 
for a parallel. 

Who is this young King? His father was Alfonso 
XII., who died in November, 1885, and his mother is 
the Queen Regent, Maria Christina, daughter of the 
late Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Queen is a ‘second cousin” of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. They had the same great-grandfather, the Em- 
peror Leopold IT., who died in 1792; and their great- 
grandmother was Maria Louisa. 

The Empress Maria Louisa was a daughter of 
Carlos IIT. of Spain mentioned below. So, by going 
back four generations, she derives her descent from 
the same royal family into which she returned when 
she married the late King. 

On his father’s side the infantile monarch is a Bour- 
bon, lineally descended from King Louis XIV. of 
France. Philippe, Duc d@’Anjou, son of Louis the 
Grand Dauphin (who was the second son of Louis 
XIV.), was recognized as King of Spain in the year 
1700. He became Felipe V. 

This first Spanish Bourbon died in 1746, and left the 
Kingdom to his son Fernando VI., who died in 1759, 
and, being childless, was succeeded by his brother, 
Carlos III. Carlos IIT. died in 1759, and his son, 
Carlos IV., succeeded him. Upon the death of the 
latter, in 1788, the succession devolved upon his son, 
Fernando VII. 

In 1808 Bonaparte’s successes enabled him to place 
his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain; but his 
arrangement of matters in the Iberian Peninsula was 
upset by the battle of Waterloo, and among other 
sovereigns who came to their own again was Fer- 
nando. He reigned until 1833. 

He had, however, a stormy time of it toward the 
end of his life, and was at one time driven from his 
capital. There was a party in the kingdom which 
wished to depose him, and make his brother, Don 
Carlos, King in his place. The situation was made 
more complicated by an act performed by the King 
in 1830. 

Fernando had daughters, but no sons. As the 
Salic Law was, up to that time, a law of the Bourbon 
family in all its branches, Don Carlos, the King’s 
brother, was the heir apparent to the throne. What, 
then, is the “‘Salic Law”? A school-boy, who was 
not Irish, but a pure Yankee, once said that it ‘meant 
that no woman, and no son of a woman, should in- 
herit the throne.” 

In plain language, and without any bull, it is a rule 
that inheritance shall be in the male line. Neither 
the daughter of a Bourbon, nor the son of that 
daughter, could wear the crown. But Queen Chris- 
tina was ambitious for her daughter Isabella, and 
playing the part which Queen Bathsheba played in 
behalf of her son Solomon, this Spanish Queen pre- 
vailed upon Fernando to change the order of succes- 
sion to the throne. 

Naturally, the King was not averse to a measure 
which would cut off his intriguing brother Charles— 
or Don Carlos—from the chance of wearing a crown. 
But when the “‘pragmatic sanction,” as a very impor- 
tant decree by a sovereign is sometimes called, ap- 
peared, it caused a great sensation. It declared the 
Infanta Isabella, the King’s oldest daughter, heiress 
to the throne, and wholly annulled the Salic Law. 
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When Fernando died, in 1833, the Carlist party, | to have her nose put out of joint by the birth of a | occupancy of Irish land. The relations of land- | 


already formed, prepared to resist the decree 
changing the order of succession. The revolt 
lasted from 1834 until 1839, and was suppressed 
only after foreign assistance had been called in. 
Queen Isabella was less than three years old when 
she was proclaimed, in September, 1833, and the 
government was conducted by her mother, Queen 
Christina, as Regent, until 1843. Then the Queen 
was declared of age, and assumed the government 
at the age of thir- 
teen. 


baby brother. But here was a little girl who was 
actually a queen, although only five years old, to 
whom the advent of this brother meant the loss 
of a kingdom. Surely they might have found 
room in his long list of names for one more, 
| Jacob, the supplanter. 









The last forty 
years have seen a 


succession of rebel- i 1 
lions, revolutions f 
and restorations. 

Carlist —_insurrec- 

tions have been } 
raised repeatedly. 

The present Don 


Carlos is a grand- 
son of the first 
pretender, already 
mentioned, who 
was the brother of 






















Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is as well 
for her that she is | 
not to be a queen. 
Indeed, the chances 
are hardly even 
that the now shape- 
less face of Alfonso 
XIII. will be 
graced with a man- 











Fernando. 
and his full name is given in the Aldmanach de 
Gotha as Charles-Marie-de-los-Dolores-Jean-Isi- 
dore -Joseph - Francois -Quirin - Antoine -Michael- 
Gabriel-Raphael. 


This is the name turned into French. All the 


Spanish Infants and Infantas have portentously | 


long names, and in the Carlist family it is very 


common to round off the list of names with those | 


of the three Archangels, as in the case of the pres- 
ent Don Carlos. 

Indeed, all Spaniards are apt to load their chil- 
dren with a multitude of names. It might have 
been Don Carlos of whom the story was told that 
when travellmg in the country, alone, he came, 
late at night, to a house. 

Dismounting, he knocked loudly at the door 
and was answered from a night-capped head thrust 
out of an upper window, which inquired who was 
there and what was wanted. ‘The traveller began 
to recite his names, but before he was half through 
the head replied that the house was not large 
enough to hold so many people, and the window 
was shut. 

In 1868, Isabella was declared to have forfeited 
the throne, in her absence, after a brief and blood- 
less revolution. A regency, a constitutional mon- 
archy under Amadeo, younger brother of King 
Humbert of Italy, and a republic, filled up the 
time until the close of the year 1874, when a fresh 
revolution, bloodless like that of 1868, brought 
back the Bourbon dynasty in the person of 
Alfonso, only son of the ex-Queen Isabella. 

With the exception of King Amadeo, who was 
too good for the Spanish people to appreciate him, 
Spain has not had for centuries so liberal, pro- 
gressive, wise and prudent a king as was young 
Alfonso. He was only seventeen years old when 
he ascended the throne, but his reign of eleven 
years was filled with good things for Spain, and 
revolution could make no head against him. 

His death in November, 1885, was most sin- 
cerely lamented by his people, and by all who 
looked with a sympathetic eye upon Spain and its 
political troubles, and who hoped that in its young 
sovereign the ancient Spanish race had at last 


found a leader who would teach them to love good | 
government by enabling them to experience its | 


blessings. 

Although Alfonso died at the age of twenty- 
eight, he had been twice married; first to Maria- 
de-las-Mercedes, his cousin. 
ter of the Duc de Montpensier (son of Louis 
Philippe of France, and uncle of the Comte de 
Paris) and of the 
Queen Isabella. She lived only five months after 
her marriage in 1878. 

The King’s second wife was, as we have already 
said, the Archduchess Maria Christina, of Aus- 
tria. She has had three children. Two of these 
were daughters, born in 1880 and 1882 respectively. 
The son, the royal baby before you, was born 
May 17, 1886, six months after the death of the 
King. 

Before his appearance upon this terrestrial scene, 
the legitimate sovereign of Spain was the elder of 
the two daughters,—Maria-de-las-Mercedes, who 
had been formally proclaimed Queen on the death 
of her father. 





He is now in his thirty-ninth year, | 


She was the daugh- 


Infanta Louisa, sister of ex- | 


ly moustache he- 
fore he will have 
tasted the bitterness 
of exile. What with Carlists, Republicans, and 
other small groups of partisans, in these days 
when revolution is openly preached in every 
country of Europe, it is almost to be expected 
, that if Alfonso ever wears a crown, he will do so 








BABY KING. 


|only as his father did, after a counter-revolution 
has restored his family to the throne. 


| +> 
| TASTE. 


*Tis chiefly taste, or blunt, or gross, or fine, 
Makes life insipid, bestial, or divine. 
Better be born with taste to little rent 
Than the dull monarch of a continent; 
Without this bounty which the gods bestow, 
Can Fortune make one favorite happy? No. 
— Selected. 





sili dananiais 
IRISH AGITATIONS. 
| 


| During the past few months a new form of agi- | 
| tation has arisen in Ireland. The autumn and | 
| winter have been a season of distress to the Irish | 
|tenants of land, who have found it hard to pay | 
the rent due by them to their landlords. 

The chief cause of this is the fact that the prices | 
lof the products raised on Irish soil have fallen 
| during the past year, while the amount of rent, | 
|on many of the estates, has remained at the same | 
| figure. While, then, the tenants have received | 
I less for their labor, they have. been expected to | 
pay the same as before for their land. 

Rents on very many Irish estates have been | 
lowered, during the past five or six years, by) 
the land courts, appointed under the Land Act of | 
| 1881. But these lowered rents were fixed at a| 
time when Irish products brought higher prices | 
than they do now. 
| The difficulty which the tenants have had in} 
| paying their rents suggested a new plan to some 
|of the Irish Nationalists, especially to two mem- 
|bers of Parliament, Mr. John Dillon and Mr. | 
| William O’Brien, and they organized what is now | 

notorious as “the plan of campaign.” 
It was the purpose of this plan to protect the 
tenants from paying to the landlords a rent which | 
the organizers of the movement regarded as too | 
| high. In brief, it was proposed that the tenants 
| should pay into the hands of certain designated 
| members of the National League—among others 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien—what was considered 

| a fair rent for the lands they tilled. 

Money thus received was to be held as a trust. 
The trustees were to proffer to the landlords what 
they regarded in each case as a fair rent; and if| 
the landlords refused to accept it, the trustees | 
were to hold the money for the benefit and sup- 
port of the tenants who had paid it in. 

The “plan of campaign” was carried out suc- 
Mr. Dillon and others | 
went from place to place and called meetings of 
the tenants, who flocked in and paid into their | 
hands the sums agreed upon as fair rents. At the | 
same time inflammatory speeches were made, and | 
the agitation became an excited and serious one. | 

But the Government would not allow it to go on. 
Mr. Dillon was arrested and arraigned, and one of | 
the Irish judges declared the plan of the cam- 
paign to be a conspiracy against the law, and 
therefore a crime. But Mr. Dillon, when set free 
on his recognizances, continued his speeches and | 
efforts, until he was again arrested. Several other 
prominent movers in the plan were also arrested | 
at the same time. 

This new agitation once more calls attention to 


cessfully in many cases. 





district. 


lord and tenant have been for centuries the cause 
of disturbance, misery, and sometimes violence 
and outrage. Many attempts have been made by 
| Parliaments and ministers to put these relations 
| on a more just and peaceable basis; but, hitherto, 
| with no very large success. 

Each of the great English parties is now in 
favor of some way of transferring the ownership 
of the land to those who cultivate it, but they are 
not agreed as to the method by which it shall be 
accomplished. There are some who wish the 
British Parliament to settle the difficulty ; but the 
Irish leaders themselves desire that an Irish Par- 
liament be established, and that to it shall be com- 
mitted the task of dealing with the land-question. 

It is probable that before very long some meas- 
ure will be adopted, having for its object to enable 
the tenants to become the owners of their farms; 
for the condition of affairs in respect to Irish land 
is admitted by almost all Englishmen to be intol- 
erable. Whether or not any measure will put an 
end to Irish discontent, is a question which no man 
can answer. 
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For the Companion. 
UPWARD GROWTH. 


The noble pine, on all sides pressed 
n strife for light, 

Gains all its worth of knotless trunk, 
And heavenward height. 

Pressed close by irk and ills of earth, 
Man looks above, 

And steady tends to clearer light 
And purer love. 


More room I asked in which to spread; 
It was not given. 
Praise for the love that trimmed and trained 
My soul for Heaven. 
JAMES UPHAM. 


~~ — 
OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


Do we treat our public men well? It is the 
theory, in our republican Government, that the 
public officer is the servant of the public. It isa 
good theory, if it is understood correctly. It 
means that these men are not “rulers,” in the 
sense of having a right to impose their will upon 
the people, but that they are commissioned to 
carry out the will of the people. 

Possibly it is because the people themselves 
have perverted the original idea that we see, even 
in this country, so much of “the insolence of 
office.” For it is certain that public officers, high 
and low, frequently take advantage of the author- 
ity which is conferred upon them to substitute 
their own will for that of the people. 

Whatever may be the cause of it, there is no 
doubt that the people are apt to treat their officers 
as servants, in the sense of menials. It is simply 
comical to think of the duties which some men 
deem it their right to require of their Congress- 
man. Now the actual duties of a member of 
Congress are only those which the Constitution 
imposes on him. 

He is a member of the national Legislature, 
and his service begins and ends as such. He has 
connection solely with the making of laws, the 
appropriation of money for the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, and such other matters as are brought 
by the Constitution within the scope of Congress 
as a whole. 

Gradually, however, he has come to be regarded 
as a sort of resident agent at Washington for his 
He is not esteemed a good Congressman 
unless he is ready to go to the Pension Bureau to 
urge speedy action upon some pending applica- 
tion; or unless he is prompt in the distribution of 
public documents and seeds; and, in fact, unless 
he will perform for one of his constituents any 
other service which one in Washington can per- 
form, although it takes his time and his energy 
from the duties he was elected to discharge. 

That is not the end of the story. The people 
claim over their public men another right which 
they exercise toward their servants,—the right to 
abuse them. No one can deny that there are bad 
men in office. There are bad men in the churches. 

On the whole, however, the public men of the 
United States are certainly up to the average in 
respect of honesty, purity and good intentions; 
and are above the average for ability and intelli- 
gence. No sooner, nevertheless, does one of them 
attain greater distinction than his fellows, than he 
is fallen upon savagely. 

His character is picked to pieces, and his acts 
and motives are represented in such a light that, 
if all that is said about him were literally true, 
he ought to be herded with criminals and fed upon 
prison fare. 

All this has its effect upon the character of the 
public service. It has already made of Congress 
a less competent legislative body than it used to 
be. It has not yet driven from the public ser- 
vice self-respecting men who will neither make 
errand-boys of themselves nor submit tamely to 
undeserved abuse. Yet it is the tendency of such 
treatment to do so. 

The remedy lies in a better public sentiment, 
which must have its origin in a better individual 
sentiment. Each person must give his vote, not 
for the candidate who will do the most for him, 
but for him who will best perform the duties 
required of him by law. 

Then each one should refrain carefully from 
asking services which cannot lawfully be de- 
manded; and, above all, every one of us should 
be most scrupulous not to repeat or to believe in- 


| the most serious, perhaps, of all the phases of the | jurious statements regarding public men, upon the 
It is not altogether uncommon for a little girl | Irish question—the question of the ownership and | mere say-so of personal or political enemies. 








So much is due to them as men. So much is 
due from us in Christian charity. Even were it 
not so,the whole tone of the public service de- 
pends upon the estimation we put upon it. If we 
think our officers are rascals, we shall by-and-by 
fill their places with real rascals. 


—+o+___—_ 
EARLY AVARICE. 


The newspapers frequently contain accounts of old 
men and women who live in want while they are 
hoarding large sums of money. Avarice is a repul- 
sive vice in the aged, but in the young it is against 
nature. Yet, if it is once planted in a child’s charac- 
ter, it grows with incredible rapidity and strength. 

A young woman, the last scion of a respectable 
family, lived in one of our inland towns, supporting 
herself by sewing. She occupied one bare chamber, 
in such poverty as to perplex her friends, who knew 
that she had twice inherited large legacies. She be- 
came ill with an agonizing disease, brought on, the 
physician said, by lack of sufficient food, and grew 
weaker day by day, until she could not leave her bed. 

Her physician, knowing that she had money hidden, 
spoke frankly to her at last, telling her that her life 
depended on her taking tonics and rich, nourishing 
food, which her poor neighbors could not buy. “If 
you do not take this food you will not live a week,” 
he said. 

The girl remained thoughtful and quiet when he 
was gone. After a few hours she bade her nurses 
bring a chest which was in the room near to her bed 
so that she could reach it. The key she kept under 
her pillow. As one day after another passed, she 
would occasionally finger the key and look wistfully 
at the chest; but she did not open it. 

On the sixth day she died. In the last struggle 


| with death she held out the key, motioning to her 


nurse to open the chest. But it was too late. During 
all those days she had weighed her gold against her 
life. The money was the dearer of the two. Though 
she knew she could not carry it with her, she could 
not bring herself to spend a dollar of it. 

A still more horrible example of the effect of ava- 
rice was reported in the French journals this winter. 
An old woman, living with her children, had posses- 
sion of a sum less than a hundred dollars. To force 
her to give it up, they literally burned her alive. 

We all shudder at a passion which can so brutalize 
human beings. Yet how many men are moved by it 
under some other name. Here is a wealthy woman 
who fills every closet in her house with costly china, 
at which she never looks; or a man who buys vast 
tracts of land which he neither cultivates nor sells. 

The sole use of either money or goods in this world 
is to make some living being wiser or better or hap- 
pier. The man who hinders this purpose, to gratify 
his love of hoarding, is a miser, though he may give 
himself some more honorable title. 


te 


TIMID BOYS. 


Some timid boys are judged too harshly by their 
companions; nay, by their nearest relatives, and 
even by their own mothers. Johnny’s mother kept 
it for years as an awful secret that he, a robust-looking 
boy, was afraid of the dark! She thought the trait 
something peculiar to that boy. 

How relieved she was to discover that another 
mother’s Tommy was afflicted with the same infirm- 
ity! If she had gone extensively into the study of 
biography, she would have found that several of the 
most illustrious men who have ever lived were mor- 
tally afraid of the dark. 

Charles Lamb, for example, suffered for years from 
this cause, and suffered terribly. As soon as the 
candle was extinguished, his misery began, and he 
fell asleep sometimes only from the exhaustion of 
terror. If he had to pass through his bed-room in 
the daytime, he turned his eyes away trom the bed, 
the scene of so much agony. 

If some kind, judicious friend or relative had but 
known his infirmity, he might have been gradually 
relieved, and, at last, entirely cured. If he had 
known that half the boys in the world, at some 
period of their boyhood, are afraid of the dark, the 
bitter sting of shame would have been taken from 
him. 

It is to be noted that good boys of lively imagina- 
tion are peculiarly liable to this kind of fear. They 
are often brave in meeting real dangers, and, if neces- 
sary, they could fight well in self-defence, or in de- 
fence of a girl, or of a boy weaker than themselves. 
It is against imaginary dangers that their courage is 
wanting. 

“TI used to be awfully afraid of the dark,” said a 
little girl of ten the other day. 

‘And how did you cure yourself of it?” asked one 
of her friends. 

Her answer was a wise one, for so young a philose- 
pher. She said, “Whenever I felt afraid, I would 
stand still and say to myself, ‘There is nothing in this 
room except what there was before dark.’ ”’ 

Let us not overvalue the bull kind of courage. It 
has its value; we must not undervalue it. The courage 
of a bull is good in a bull; the courage of a man is 
quite another thing. The human hero protects, de- 
fends, and assists; he “dares do all that may become 
aman; who dares do more is none.” 

Sp 
ABSOLUTE STANDARDS. 

*“Everybody draws the line somewhere, and I draw 
mine at Sunday night concerts,” said a man, who. 
nevertheless, spent his day of rest in horse-racing 
and various similar amusements. He had thus gone 
through the farce of compromise with his conscience 
by yielding to her in one point, but that one involv- 
ing only an indulgence which offered him no very 
strong temptation. 

“I wonder how you can bring yourself to wear false 
hair,” said a lady who was watching a friend, as she 
deftly rolled the detached puffs which formed her 
head-gear. ‘It seems so insincere !”’ 

“IT never thought of that,’’ returned the other. 
“Perhaps you feel about it as I do about artificial 


| teeth. Nothing would ever induce me to wear them.” 


“Teeth! Why, my own are false! I’m sure no 


one could be expected to go about toothless!” 
So, time after time, does the world decide for itself, 
eondemning that of which it has no personal need, 
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and clinging to what seem necessities. The bald 
man asserts the absolute sincerity involved in wear- 
ing a wig, while he possibly sneers at his neighbor 
who dons a padded coat. One man abhors petty 
theft, and with the easiest of consciences cheats a 
corporation by stealing a car-ride, or defrauds the 
Government by using animperfectly cancelled post- 
age stamp which has done its work once. 

Nothing but an absolute standard of right can 
serve as a trustworthy monitor of our acts; nothing 
should excuse a compromise with what may seem to 
be our individual necessities. To yield to personal 
preferences, even in the slightest matter involving 
right and wrong, is to meddle with the sacredness of 
law ruling the universe. 

If all men took the liberty of setting their clocks 
and watches at whatever hour best pleased them, the 
affairs of life would go strangely wrong. What in- 
calculable perplexity and misery may result from 
individual meddling with the moral machinery which 
points out the minutes and hours of duty, no one can 
say. 





~o 
SPANISH CONSCRIPTION. 

The Spanish poor hate the conscription, for it 
throws their families into mourning. When the con- 
scripts are drawn, all the lads of the village, between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-three, attend at the 
Court House, where the “urn” is, whence their names 
are drawn out. 

Outside, mothers and girls gather, their eyes red 
with tears. The work-worn mothers count their 
beads, and the girls, throwing themselves on their 
knees in the dusty, straw-littered street, ery, “My 
God! my God!” and throw dust on their hair. 

The sturdy, reckless lads who are drawn care but 
little, but their mothers and sweethearts sorrow as 
only those can who never expect to see again their 
loved ones. 
way station, under guard, where women in a sorrow- 
ing crowd are on the platform to bid them farewell. 

It is a heart-rending sight. The women wring their 
hands, cry aloud, shrieking out the agony they cannot 
suppress, while giving the last burning kiss. 

“One poor girl,” writes an eye-witness, “threw 
herself on the platform, tore out her hair by handfuls, 
and rolled her head on the ground, until the blood 
trickled from many a scratch over her cheeks. Her 
cries were so piteous, as her friends held her back, 
that even the stout soldiers in the cars leaned out of 
the opposite windows, saying, ‘I do wish the train 
would go on!” 

At another station, the same observer saw from 
the car-window a bare-footed girl run a quarter of a 
mile, in a June sun, alongside of the train in which 
her lover was being carried away as a conscript. At 
last her strength failed, and she fell exhausted, face 
foremost, by the side of the track. 

“Once in the clutches of the Government,” says 
the Spanish poor, “our lads are of no more value 
than dogs; their lives are counted as dogs’ lives!” 

—————+or— 
FRED’S POUCH. 

All people who travel much by rail must have no- 
ticed that many of our passenger-cars are now pro 
vided with an axe, to be used in case of accident, in 
cutting away beams that may obstruct the escape of 
travellers. Some companies provide each train with 
a small chest of tools, which may serve in time of 
need. 

A new article of the kind is now seen hanging up 
in the caboose of freight-trains, as well as in the 
freight-houses along many lines of road. It is a 
leather case or bag, labelled “Fred’s Pouch,” and 
contains a supply of the articles most needed when a 
man is injured, such as court- plaster, bandages, 
splints, laudanum, arnica, ether, lint, twine, thread 
and needles. 

“Fred” was a railroad man, who met with a terri- 
ble accident, and was obliged to lie upon the floor of 
the caboose for some hours with his wounds not 
dressed, and with nothing at hand to alleviate his in- 
tense sufferings. He could have been greatly relieved 
if there had been on the train a few of the articles 
now to be found in Fred’s Pouch. 

On returning to his post, after a long convales- 
cence, he induced his company to provide freight- 
trains and freight-houses, all along their lines, with 
a repository to which Fred’s grateful 
promptly gave his own name. 


comrades 


———_+or— 
SECURING SHORT SERMONS. 


The late Archbishop Trench, who left a name re- 
vered not less for the piety and devotion than for the 
learning of its possessor, had a keen sense of fun. 
While he was Dean of Westminster, it became the 
turn of Canon Cureton to preach at the Abbey on a 
certain saint’s day. On such days, the boys of West- 
minster School attended service, and after service had 
the rest of the day as a holiday. 

While Mr. Cureton, on the morning of the day 
when he was to officiate, was looking over his sermon 
at the breakfast-table, his son asked, in a tone vibra- 
ting with anxiety,— 

“Father, is yours a long sermon to-day?” 

“No, Jemmy, not very.” 

“But how long? Please tell me.” 

“Well, about twenty minutes, I should say. 
why are you so anxious to know?” 

“Because, father, the boys say they will thrash me 
infernally if you are more than half an hour.” 


But 


After the service was over, Mr. Cureton told Dean | 


Trench the story. 

“Dear, dear,” he replied, “what a pity Words- 
worth has no sons in the school!”’ 

Canon Wordsworth used to preach sermons an 
hour, and sometimes am hour and a half, in length. 





ae 
“BARKING ACQUAINTANCES.” 

“Tl tell you wuat it is,” said Uncle Jake Lam- 
phear, as the young folks and the “hired help” were 
gathered around after supper, “that Lawyer Jinkins’s 
always banterin’ ye "bout somethin’, as if he was 
jokin’, but actin’ more’n half the time as if he was in 
earnest, reminds me of what Jimmy over there said 
*bout our dog Tige, when Jimmy was ten years old. 

“You know dogs is always sort o’ unfriendly to 
strange dogs. One day we was drivin’ along down 


The conscripts are marched to the rail- | 


dog that come strayin’ along, and then he seemed to 
speak to him a minute, and finally run along after us. 

** ‘Whose dog’s that?’ says I. 

“*Frenchman’s, down to the village, grandpa,’ 
says Jimmy. 

*** Acquaintance o’ Tige’s?’ says I. 

«Oh, jest a kind of a barkin’ acquaintance,’ says 
Jimmy. 

“Well, there’s plenty o’ folks in the world that 
don’t seem to have any acquaintances in the world 
except barkin’ acquaintances, and Lawyer Jinkins is 
one of ’em. Kind-hearted man, I know,—honest as 
the day is long,—but I wish he’d get beyond the 
barkin’ stage with his friends!” 


—~@>— 





HIS EYES DECEIVED HIM. 


John Burroughs, in his entertaining article, ‘The 
Haicyon in Canada,” tells how he was deceived in 
judging of distances before the cliffs between which 
the Saguenay River flows. These rocks rise sheer 
from the water toa height of eighteen hundred feet. 
Such unusual proportions dwarf ordinary measure- 
ments, and the visitor is apt to get very far out of the 
way in his guessing as to distances. The fact in itself 
will iuterest many readers, and Burroughs’s manner 
of telling it is delightful. 


The pilot took us close around the base of the 
precipice, that we might fully inspect it. And here 
my eyes played me a trick, the like of which they 
had never done before. One of the boys of the 
steamer brought to the forward deck his hands full 
of stones, that the curious ones among the passen- 
gers might try how easy it was to throw one ashore. 

“Any girl ought to do it,” I said to myself, after a 
man had tried and had failed to clear half the distance. 
Seizing a stone, I cast it with vigor and confidence, 
and as much expected to see it smite the rock as | 
| expected to live. 

“It isa good while getting there,” T mused, as I 
| watched its course. Down, down it went; there, it 
will ring upon the granite in half a breath; no, down 

| —into the water, a little more than half-way! ‘Has 
my arm lost its cunning?” 

again, but with like result. 

ye was completely at fault. 








itself. 
you, that vou get the impression it is much nearer 
than it actually is. 
When the eye is full, it says, “Here we are,” and 
the hand is ready to prove the fact; but in this case 
| there is an astonishing discrepancy between wiiat the 
eye reports and what the hand finds out. 


er 
GREAT, BUT UNKNOWN. 

Notoriety, like fame, is subject to unexpected re- 
buffs. The man with whose name everybody is famil- 
iar is likely to tind, of a sudden, a cruel somebody 
who has never heard of him. The late Fred Archer, 
the famous jockey, who was so distinguished in lis 
profession that noblemen of Great Britain attended his 
funeral, having been injured by a horse, called upon 
Sir James Paget for aid. The eminent surgeon bound 
up his wound, and Archer then requested information 
as to the length of time it would require to heal. 

“Oh,” said Sir James, “1 think you will be all rigiit 
in two or three weeks.” 

“But shall I be fit for the Derby?’ said Archer, to 
whom the races meant fame and fortune. 

“Ye-es, oh yes,’ was the reply, “I think you may 
go to the Derby.” 

“No, you don’t quite understand me, Sir James.” 
| persisted the jockey; “I mean, shall I be fit to ride?” 

“Well, [ don’t know,” was the answer. “Better 
drive —better drive.” 
| Archer, quite taken aback by this innocent rejoin- 
| der, found himself forced to explain. 

“Tam afraid, Sir James, you scarcely realize who 
I am.” 

“No,”’ said the surgeon, politely, referring to the 
patient’s visiting-eard. “I see I have the honor ot 
receiving Mr. Archer, but’’— 

“Well,” said Archer, “I suppose I may say that 
what you are in your profession, Sir James, I am 
in mine.” 

After which imposing preamble, he explained who 
he was. 





+ 


A SKILLED WORKMAN. 


The man with a good trade is rarely troubled to 
find work; he may sometimes have to wait a while, 
but the work finds him ready when it does come, 
while he who understands how to do nothing well 
waits vainly for an opportunity. 


The usefulness of possessing skill in a specialty 
was demonstrated the other day by the good fortune 
of a young man of respectable appearance, but evi- 
dently reduced circumstances, who had been peddling 
lead pencils for several days in Norristown. He paid 
a visit to Bridgeport, and-entering the office of one 
of the mills at that place, tried to sell the owner 
three pencils for five cents. 

The good-natured manufacturer listened to him, as 
he dilated on the merits of his wares, and drew 
strokes on a piece of paper to show the good quality 
of the lead. As the strokes were drawn, they formed 
themselves into a figure of tasteful pattern, executed 
with neatness and precision. 

A few questions showed that the peddler was a de- 
signer, and had not mentioned the fact because he 
had _ no hope of getting employment where he was 
not known. 

He drew several other designs, showing such deft- 
ness of touch and fertility of invention that in half 
an hour he had been offered a position in the mill, 
which he gladly accepted. 





| MADAME POST-OFFICE. 


The question of precedence is one of immense inter- 
est in the social life of great capitals. Although the 
fate of nations may be the most absorbing study of 
government officials, they and their wives still find 
time to discuss the vexed question of their proper 
places at the dinner-table. Says Mrs. Jessie Benton 
| Fremont: 


The unwritten law of precedence was framed, not 
without thought or trouble, but it had been settled 
long before my time. There still lingered, however, 
stories of rebelling women—one the spirited and 
charming Mrs. Livingstone of New Orleans. 

Accustomed to the distinction of her husband, a 
prominent man, she could not reconcile herself to the 
position of the Attorney-General at the foot of the 
Cabinet. She did not feel, like the Scotch noble, that 
“where the MacGregor sits, there is the head of the 
table.” 

Madame the Secretary of State, and Madame of 
the National Treasury, Madame of the Army and of 
the Navy, too, she admitted, represented interests im- 
vortant enough to entitle them to precede her, but (in 
ver pretty, broken English) “to walk in to dinner 
behind Madame Poze-Offeeze—never !” 

But so the custom stands, and the Law must still 


I said, and tried again | 
; There was a new | 
standard of size before it to which it failed to adjust | 
Tie rock is so enormous, and towers so above 


follow all the other departments, even the Post: | 


Office. 
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to the village, and Tige he kind o’ barked at a hound | A Slight Cold, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. | 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief.[ Adv. 
inci ceamiiaess | 


If your digestion is impaired and you feel all “out 
of sorts,” take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 


Dyspepsia—its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. [Adr. 
sea er: 

Thurber, Whyland & Co, sell strictly pure 


Flavoring Extracts only, distilled by a special process, 
producing the purest and strongest flavors. {Adv. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’S 


Breaks Cet. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
8 well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Dorchester Mass. 





Tf you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’s SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it. When 
once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. One quarter of a 
million copiesof my new Catalogue 
for 1887 have been already mailed. 


passed. 


Every one pronounces it the most orig- 
inal and readable Seed Catalogue ever 
published. It contains among other 
things cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, ete., to the amount of 
$1500, and also beautiful illustra- 
tions of over 500 vegetables and 
flowers, (20 being in colors). These 
are only two of many striking fea- 
You should not think of 
purchasing ¢ 


tures. 
uny seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is mailed 
free to all enclosing stamp for re- 
turn postage. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 

Soap) must be considered as 

“Ay Means of Gratefand a 

i(Tergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to oar Iam 

told that_mv commendation of 

(Bears Soap has opened for it 

a large sale in the (united States.) 

Flam willing to stand by every word in 

favor of it that I ever uuered A man 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied wwjth it. 2) 


dina, Arvo Aikcoha 
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UND IT MATCHLES® ——. 
HWE a COMPLEXION 
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Nothing addsso much to personal appearance 
nd a Soft Skin. 
| Saag seeped Without them the handsomest are but coldlyimpressive. 


features become attractive. 


A Specialty for the Skin & Complexion. 


As recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin, 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, Engiand 


asa Bright, Clear 


With these the plainest 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


ially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and other sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
authorities, as on account of its emollient, 
Roughness and 
ping are prevented, and 
appearance and a soft. velvety 


Is 
to the weather, winter or summer. 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best 
non-irntant character, Redness, 


SOAP 


Cha 
a clear and brig t 
condition im- 


parted and maintained.anda good. healt hful 
and attractive complexion ensured. f 

its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing prop- 
erties commend it as the greatest luxury ofthetoilet. Its durability and consequent 


economy is remarka 


PEARS’ 





SOAP—The Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout 


ble. 
{5 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. t 


the 


United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 
are heard and echoed everywhere. 











* For the Companion. 


WHO GAVE THE MOST? 
A haughty king, of former days, 
Longed to commemorate his praise 
Through all the coming ages. 
What would adorn his royal name? 
How best perpetuate his fame 
On time-enduring pages? 


Would monument or storied urn 

Teach all the world his worth to learn? 
Ambition vaulted higher, 

A vast cathedral should proclaim 

Who gave to God the most—that name 
se carved on base and spire. 


This glory he would not divide 
With any mortal. In his pride 
It must be his alone. 
’T was finished, and on chancel wall 
His name on tablet gleamed, that all 
The gracious deed might own, 


Before the chancel rail that night, 

In dream he stood; and saw the light 
Was dim; but dimmer grew 

The inscription on the tablet’s face, 

When lo, blazed forth to take his place, 
A name he never knew! 


In waking hours, he lightly thought 
On nightly visions. When he sought 
Next time his pillow’s rest, 
The self-same dream he dreamed again. 
“Who mars my work,” he cried, in pain, 
“Or mocks my known behest ?” 








Once more the royal dreamer slept. 
Again the taunting vision crept 
As twice it came before, 
“Whose name isthis? Bring to my throne 
The one whose work supplants my own! 
I'll suffer this no more.” 


An humble widow, clad in weeds, 
Whose daily toil for daily needs 
Scarce kept the wolf at bay, 
Answered the summons. “Who art thou?” 
He sternly said. “Upon thy vow 
Now speak, What canst thou say?” 


“My lord, O king,” she faltering said, 
“I knew your will, yet longed to aid 
This glorious work for God. 
The mule which drew the stones,—each day 
I brought, at noon, a wisp of hay 
To help him bear his load.” 


“Alas! I see,” the monarch cried, 
“Tis work for God, not selfish pride, 
Which earns the true ‘well done.’ 
Thy name shall on the tablet stay, 
For I have learned this blessed day 
low Love the contest won.” 


Baltimore, Md. RUTH ALLEYN. 






—+o 
For the Companion. 
HIS ADDRESS. 


The members of the senior class of 1883, in 
Blank College, who intended to enter the ministry, 
though in different denominations, were in the 
habit of teaching in a little Sunday school in the 
country. On a certain anniversary, each of them 
made a short address to the lads in the school. 
Dr. P——, the Principal of the college, was pres- 
ent, an attentive listener. 

Mr. J——, the first speaker, took for his subject 
the Lenten fast. His address might be called an 
wsthetic repast of historical tid-bits. He gave 
the origin of the observance of the fast, and 
skipped lightly over the centuries to collect inter- 
esting traditions concerning it. He left the im- 
pression on the minds of the boys that the observ- 
ance of certain historic forms and poetic medieval 
rituals was religion. 

Mr. L——, who belonged to a denomination 
which did not observe feasts and fasts, came next. 
He exposed the folly of all symbolism and form, 
as found in the old historic churches, gave a sketch 
of what he held to be the short-comings of these 
and inveighed bitterly against their creeds. The 
boys listened with a vague feeling that religion 
consisted of faith in the truth of certain dog- 
mas, rather than of a renewed life and spiritual 
work. 

The next speaker was a young man whom the 
President recognized as a scholar of but moderate 
ability. He had known him only in class; his 
range of ideas was limited and his experience of 
the world small. Hence his teachers anticipated 
little success for him as a speaker, and as little in- 
fluence from what he might say. 

But he evidently had no thought while he spoke, 
of oratorical or literary display. He seemed to 
see in the lads before him, not possible admirers 
or critics, but only human souls, who, he hoped, 
like himself, were struggling to come closer to 
their God. He knew but little of the world; but 
he had been tempted like these boys; had been 
drunk once and felt like a beast; had been urged 
to go into politics and take office to promote the 
aims of a rich uncle who was a boss among 
bosses in New York; and had chosen instead the 
chance of starving in a minister’s coat, in the hope 
of doing good. 

It was out of these temptations that the words 
which he spoke came now which made the hearts 
of the boys beat faster and brought tears to their 
eyes. Religion suddenly seemed to them the com- 
ing close to that Elder Brother who could help 
them in all their troubles and struggles, and to 
those other brothers who needed their help; it as- 
sumed the appearance of an experience- and a 
life. 

As the President walked homeward the young 
men joined him. He had a word for them all, 
criticizing the addresses of the first speakers as 
he would have done any other creditable literary 
efforts. 

But he only shook M—— by the hand, at parting, 


THE YOUTH’S COM 


saying, ‘‘God bless you, my son. You are in the 
right path. Always be direct, personal and ear- 
nest, and seek, as your Master sought, to save 
men from their sins.” 


+o 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


We do not often realize how far the discovery and 
settlement of America were due to the circumstance 
that this continent lay directly across the path from 
Europe to the East Indies. Had there been a passage 
between North and South America at the Isthmus of 

| Panama, even one no wider than M. de Lesseps’ pro- 
posed ship-canal, much of this northern division 


might have remained unknown for generations 
longer. When Henry Hudson explored the river 


which bears his name, he was looking for a passage 
into the Pacific Ocean. Hudson’s Strait and Hud- 
son’s Bay mark a similar search farther north. The 
rapids of Lachine on the St. Lawrence were called 
the China Rapids by the French, because that people 
| hoped by this river to open a direct passage to the 
| East. England was not less active than her neigh- 
bors, and in the last century her growing interests in 
the East led to the most thorough and extended ex- 
plorations of our northern and western shores. 


The foremost man in accomplishing this work was 
Captain James Cook. He was born at Marton, in 
the north riding of Yorkshire, England, October 27, 
1728. As his father was a poor man, the son was put 
| on board a vessel of the navy at an early age, and, | 

under the disadvantages of this position, educated 

himself for command. He was on board the Mercury 
| in Canada during the French and English war of 

1755. 
| In 1768 Cook had so far distinguished himself in 
| mathematies that he was — to observe the 
| transit of Venus in 1769, and for this purpose made 
| his first visit to the South Sea, as the Pacific was 
hen called. The captain doubled Cape Horn | 
' 
| 





in June, 1769, discovered the Society Islands, and | 

determined the form and extent of New Zealand. In 

1770 he coasted along the shores of Australia for 

more than six hundred leagues, and returned home | 
by the way of Cape Good Hope. | 

Captain Cook made his second voyage of discovery 

in 1772-1774. He again cireumnavigated the world, 

| and discovered New Caledonia. His third ae 
was begun July 12, 1776, eight days after our Decla- | 

ration of Independence. The leading purpose of the | 

voyage was to introduce into the islands under the | 

tropic of Capricorn the domestic animals of Europe. 

After having accomplished this, Captain Cook was to 

turn to the north, and explore the west coast of 
| America as far as 60° north latitude. From that 
— he would try to find his way into the Atlantic 
vetween Asia and America. His command consisted 
of the Discovery and the Resolution, and he was 
accompanied by astronomers and naturalists. 

Going by the way of Cape Good Hope, and having 
discharged his first duty, Cook turned towards the 
north, and on the 18th of January, 1778, he discov- 
ered the Sandwich Islands. On the 7th of March he 
reached our northwest coast in latitude 44° 33’. This 
coast he followed until he reached latitude 70° 44’ N., 
more than ten degrees farther than his instructions 
required him to go. As nothing but ice was to be 
seen before him, he returned to the Sandwich Islands, 
and spent the winter there. 

The death of Captain Cook, on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 177, resulted from a misunderstanding with the 
natives. On the day before, they had taken a boat 
belonging to the Discovery, having little idea of the 
rights of property. That morning Cook went on 
shore to recover the boat. By some unauthorized 
person, a shot was fired, and a chief killed. Imme- 
| diately the captain was set upon, and murdered in 
retaliation. 

We cannot easily estimate the importance of Cook’s 
discoveries. Before his day, nearly half the surface 
of the globe was unknown, or knowledge of it was 
in much confusion. The improvements which have 
since been made originated in his enterprise and 
exertions. Geography has become a new science, 
and reached such completeness as to leave only some 
unimportant parts of the globe to be explored, if 
ever the ice and the cold will permit. 

In connection with the last voyage of Cook, there 
is an incident told which is of interest. As he had 
already conducted two expeditions, the Government 
felt that it could not claim, though it greatly desired, 
his services. He was cousnitedl on every detail of 
the plans, but was left free to volunteer his services, 
if he would. 

At last, it came to naming the commander of the 
expedition. Cook met with the commissioners at 
| the house of Lord Sandwich to dine, and to talk over 

this appointment. At the table the enthusiasm of 
| the captain became so much roused by what he heard 

said of the importance and glory of the undertaking, 
that started up and exclaimed, “T will conduct it 
myself!” 

This was just what the others desired, and had 
been working to bring about. 








——_-_—_+or 
TACT. 


No one with a delicate touch will try to polish a 
piece of wood by rubbing it against the grain. 
Neither will any one, considerate of a cat’s feelings, 
stroke pussy’s fur the wrong way. Men and women 
are of more value than mahogany or cats, and should 
be treated with a more delicate touch, or tact—for 
tact is moral touch—even when we do them good, or 
confer on them a favor. 


A min of tact is one who readily appreciates and 
| gracefully does what is required by cireumstances— 
no more and no less. If he does a neighborly act, he 
takes care that it does not burden the neighbor with 
a feeling of obligation. 

Should he be made the confidant of an angry friend, 
he listens, but guards his lips. For he remembers the 
principle of the worldly - wise author of “Lacon”: 
“Never join with your friend, when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be sold, 
or the other to be buried.” 

The world is not so pleasant a place to live in as it 
might be, because there are so many good people who 
have an idea that the more bitter the medicine the 
more virtue there is in it. We all live by the side of 
some Turk who thinks he honors us by putting the 
food into our mouths with his greasy fingers. 

A robust old gentleman gave his seat to a lady who 
entered a crowded street-car. “Take my seat, sir, 
please; I never like to see an old person stand,” said 
a young miss, jumping up and offering her seat to 
the old gentleman. 

Her motive was kind, but her manner was patron- 
| izing. It rebuked the lady for taking the old gentle- 

man’s seat, and it emphasized her own youth and the 
gentleman’s age. Had she been a girl of tact, she 
would have risen with the old man and said, “Allow 
me, sir, to offer the lady my seat.” 

An elderly lady, standing in a street-car, was offered 

a seat by a young lady who, rising, said, “I am 
younger than you; I will stand.” 

| “Suit yourself,” replied the lady, with emphatic 
brusqueness, for the drawing of the line between her 
own age and the youth of the other touched her 

| pride. 

| She remained standing, and the young lady won- 
dered, because she was not sufficiently sensitive to be 
conscious of her own want of tact. 








The following anecdote illustrates the fact that un- 
pleasant truths cannot be told without giving offence, 

| unless conveyed in the most courteous of phrases and 
| with the kindest manner. If girls will play with each 
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PANION. 





other’s fire, their hands should be encased in asbes- ' 


tos. 

Two young ladies, who were confidential friends, 
resolved with each other to point out their mutual 
faults, with a view to improving. Lager 
cosily chatting, when one said to the other,— 


ticed in you, and that is a habit of interrupting peo- 
ple when——” : 

“I interrupt, Laura, dear! Why, you must be mis- 
taken! I have always considered it the rudest thing 
in the world. Now, you have a habit of contradict- 
ing that is very disagreeable.” 

**I don’t cross my feet, if I do!’ said Laura, tartly. 

““T don’t chew gum!” retorted Clara. 

“You're not very polite, miss!” 

“Quite as much so as you!” 

“I think you’re real mean!” 

“I think you’re horrid!” (tears.) 

“You needn’t ever speak to me again!” (sobs.) 

“Don’t you recognize me till I do you!” 

And the two friends parted in enmity. 





——<¢<@>—_____—— 
For the Companion. 
BESIDE THE INGLE. 


We, who, by the genial fire, 
Watch the windy hours expire, 
Hearing down the chimney whine 
Blasts that toss the stanchest pine, 


Seeing, wan and dreary, lie 
Barren fields beneath the sky, 
Such a guerdon have t we 

Care not what without 





i 
may be. 


That an icy spell is lung 

O’er the rillet’s tuneful tongue; 
That the snows engird and fret 
Banks where bloomed the violet; 


That no leaf may front the sun 
Save the wizened ghost of one, 
All,—like visions fade and flee 
From the paths of memory. 


Song has made the ingle fair: 

ae has warmed the wintry air. 
Shakespeare’s well-spring, draught divine; 
Milton’s deep, sonorous line; 

Scott’s pure fountain welling up, 

Keats to brim the wondrous cup; 

All the drops since time began 

Of the dews Parnassian! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


+o 
A KANGAROO’S LOVE. j 


Stories innumerable are told of the affection of | 
dogs, cats, and other domestic animals, for their 
masters and mistresses, and for their mates and their 
children. When it comes to a case of love between 
Cock Robin and Jennie Wren, or of a frog going 
a-wooing, we recognize the work of the poet, rather 
than of the observer of nature. But here is a true 
story from the Philadelphia Record of a remarkabie 
case of love between two specimens of that interest- 
ing but rather unprepossessing animal, the kanga- 
roo: 





When the congress of kangaroos at the Museum | 
was recently shipped from Australia to this city, by | 
way of Liverpool, the animals were separated in that | 
city, some of them being placed on the Assyrian 
Monarch, and the rest on the Persian Monarch, for | 
there was not room enough on either ship for the 
fifteen cages. 

“Flora,” a female kangaroo, manifested great re- 
luctance to be separated from her mate, who was put 
on board the other steamer, became very melancholy 
and dumpish, refused to eat or drink, and rejected 
the caresses of her keeper, to which she had been daily 
accustomed. At first, the keeper thought his pet was 
sick, and administered such medicine as he thought 
would benefit her, but all to no purpose. The same 
restlessness was apparent. She called repeatedly, 
and seemed to strain her ears for a reply. During 
the voyage she gave birth to two bright-eyed kanga- 
roo babies, that nestled in the mother’s pouch, peep- 
ing out now and then, and hiding on the approach of 
any of the passengers. Meanwhile ‘Jack,’ the 
mate of Flora, looked anxiously out the bars of his 
cage for his mate. 

‘he ship bearing Flora was first to arrive, and 
the batch of kangaroos on board was at once sent to 
this city. The other load of kangaroos arrived last 
Friday in New York, and was shipped here yester- 
day. 

Last night at the Museum Flora evinced great 
uneasiness. She seemed to scent the coming of her 
mate, and when the cage containing him was carried 
into the Museum, he heard Flora’s voice, and an- 
swered. Flora’s joy knew no bounds. She leaped 
about her cage in the wildest excitement, ever and 
anon stopping to gaze out from behind the bars, to 
see if Jack had come. The keeper, to prevent Flora 
from injuring herself against the sides of her cage, 
was obliged to bring her mate upstairs, and put him 
in her cage. 

Never was a more impressive scene enacted be- 
tween animals. They embraced, licked each other 
with their tongues, and rubbed their noses in expres- 
sions of affection, forgetting all about the kangaroo 
babies. Finally, the father saw them, and tenderly 
licked their facés, while the little things hopped from 
their mother’s pouch to extend to him a friendly 
—, Jack, Flora, and the two babies are the 
1appiest animals in the congress, and the keeper 
says that he will never separate them again. 


——§@— 


“NO GOOD AT ALL.” 


Gen. Arthur Cunynghame gives, in his book, ““My 
Command in South Africa,” the following verbatim 
report of a deposition made by a Kafir of South 
Africa before a magistrate. It is a vivid picture of 
the poor fellow’s troubles : 


“Tam the Kafir who x the bananas for a pen 
(a penny). My name is Ji-Ji. My mistress at the 
Umhlali taught me to write, but she could not teach 
me be Christian, because I too much stupid. 

“One day I came to town (Durban) to work for 
money to pay the hut-tax. wanted money very 
much because Mr. —— not give me any more skredit 
——_. When I got into town the sun was quite 
dead on Saturday, and I was very hungry. 

“T went to see my brother; my brother’s name is 
Kitchen, he works for the white man that kills the 
ships, and builds houses with them. My brother say, 
“Ww hite man not like you sleep here; not like you eat 


a 


cof. 

“By-and-by white man came on, and kick me three 
times, havd, and I ran out into street and heard the 
nine o’clock bell cry.” (Natives are not allowed to 
be about without permission after the nine o’clock 
bell.) “Then I ran very quick and got into a railway 
carriage to to sleep. By-and-by four white men 
come and say they sleep in that carriage, and kick me 
out. Me very sore, me heart tell me to die. Sol 
lay on the ground. Then coolie come out of another 
carriage with a light and say,— 

*«*You give me 6d., and you sleep in my carriage; 
you no give me 6d., you go to jail.’ 

“I gave two pens, I go in, I go to sleep. I wake, I 
look, it is light; coolie gone, money gone, I there 
alone, I berry much ’fraid, I go out. By-and-by bells 
ery much and people go to church. I sit near white 
church and see people go in. They sing loud, I go 
into town. I go to house of Fundisi with long coat. 
Boy in kitchen tell me Fundisi soon come on and 
Gre me scoff. Fundisi come on with long coat and 

ack book, Fundisi say mealie meal twenty shillings 
a muid, then he kick me twenty times and shaia me 


were seated | 1 
| eee apne come on. 
“There is one thing, Clara, love, I have often no- | 





with black book on head; then I ran away very sore. 


“Good boy lend me one pen. I walk in street three 
streets. I see ~~ with bread. I go in and say, 
‘Bread for pen?’ White man say, ‘This is Sabbath,’ 
and kick me out. I goon. I see coolie store; I buy 
bananas for pen. White policeman come on. Katir 
He hit me on head with knob- 

errie and take bananas. He eat five, white police- 
man eat ten. I run away. 

“I see Tom who works for Frenchman. We go to 
his kitchen; I eat scoff. Frenchman come on and 
say, ‘You black thief, 1 catch you now!’ 

**He give me to policeman. I sleep in tronk. Next 
day magistrate tell me, ‘You break by-law; you go 
jail one month.’ 

“TI go jail; I come out. 


Durban no good, no good 
at all. Ji-J1.” 


(Signed) 
a 
PECCARIES. 





The peccaries of South America are formidable 
because they attack their enemies in large bodies, 
and with great vigor and bravery. The method and 
skill of their charges suggests that they are lead by 
chiefs skilful enough in predatory warfare to direct 
the surrounding and destruction of a powerful jaguar. 
The object to be stormed,—for they win by repeated 
charges,—is surrounded in silence, by a circle of hun- 
dreds of peccaries. At a given signal, a simultane. 
ous snapping of teeth takes place, which is followed 
by a converging rush towards the centre. The larg- 
est and strongest reach the front first, and the small- 
est and weakest bring up the rear. Those in front 
are pushed on by the mass in the rear, so that the 
enemy is constantly confronted by a rank of foes, no 
matter how many he may have disabled. 

An English engineer, while surveying a Brazilian 
torest, for a railway route, encountered a herd of pee- 
caries one night, and with difficulty drove them off. 
His narrative, which we condense, exhibits the brav- 


ery of these wild pigs. 


One day, he and his party came upon a morass, the 
furrowed ground, trodden grass, turbid pools, and 
pig-sty odor of which indicated that it was the head- 
quarters of all the pececaries in the neighborhood. 
Sut not a pig was to be seen. 

The camp was fortified. In the night there came 
analarm. Suddenly, from all around, rose the sound 
of simultaneous snapping of teeth, and then came 
the charge of hundreds of black animals, rushing 
toward the fort. 

Under the hammocks and around the fort was a 
surging mass of peccaries, pushing to the front, 
where the men in the fort, having fired off their guns, 
were hacking and thrusting, with their long knives 
and bill-hooks, at hundreds of pigs struggling to 
climb up the smooth surface of the hides. 

Guns were discharged from the hammocks, and 
then the occupants reached down and slashed with 
their knives at the swarming pigs below. 

One pig after another was cut down by the men in 
the fort, but others, impelled by those in the rear, 
threw themselves against the hides, and ripped them 
up with their sharp tusks. 

The pigs under the hammocks jumped to reach 
them, and, failing, gashed the trees to which they 
were tied. 

Suddenly the attack ceased. The animals had 
silently withdrawn. Then, without a moment’s 
warning, save the crash of teeth, came another wild 
charge, and the fight was renewed. Again the pigs 
drew off, and again they renewed the battle. Seven 
times they charged during the night, and not until 
daybreak was the last grunt heard. 


+t 





ITS RESULTS. 

De Quincey, in his “Confessions,” has depicted in 
glowing colors the horrors attendant on opium-eating, 
but his masterly touch lends even that subject a grace 
and fascination it should not possess. The truth is, 
that no habit is attended by such squalid, unpoetic 
misery. The following realistic picture, given by the 
New York Journal, presents the “morphine fiend” 
in his true colors, quite divested of the glamor which 
hung about the brilliant essayist: 


“Give me only a few drops! 
me just a little!” 

The words came from a shrunken-faced man, who 
stood in front of a drug store, as he raised his hand 
appealingly. 

“T cannot give you any,” replied the druggist, as 
he closed the door in the man’s face. 

The latter began a furious pounding on the door, 
and Presently a policeman appeared. 

‘What's the row?” he asked. 

“This man is a morphine fiend,” replied the drug- 
gist, ‘“‘and I can’t sell him any.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, give me just a little! 
I have money.” 

The policeman led the man away, but ten minutes 
later he was back again. The iceman again @ 
peared, and dragged the man off in the direction ot 
the station-house. 

“If you go home, I'll let you go,” said the kind- 
hearted policeman. 

The man promised to go directly home, and started 
away. An hour afterwards he was again in front of 
the drug store, beseeching the proprietor to sell him 
a small quantity of morphine. 

This time another policeman came in sight, and, in 
response to the druggist’s demands, ordered the mor- 
phine ‘‘fiend” away. Threats were useless, and the 
policeman cuffed the man’s ears. It was in vain; he 
still pleaded for the drug. Then the policeman shoved 
the man away. The man seemed very feeble, and 
fell headlong on the pavement. 

When he got up, the blood was flowing from his 
mouth, but he refused to go away, and the policeman 
was compelled to take him to the station-house. 


For God’s sake, give 


See, 





a 
CRITICISM. 


Even vague personalities are never safe. Contide 
an unfavorable opinion of a stranger to any one you 
choose, and the chances are that the men will prove 
to be at least cousins. Criticise any proceeding, and 
you may look up to find the man who instigated it 
among your auditors. 


One day two passengers in a Western train were 
discussing the pronunciation of the word “Stough,” 
which they had seen over the door of a small station- 
building on their route. They could not agree, and 
therefore submitted the question to a third passenger. 

“Why,” said he, “judging from the pronunciation 
of the word ‘rough,’ I should say that Stough would 
spell ‘Stuff.’ ” 

“I should favor ‘Stoo,’ in conformity with the sound 
given the word ‘through,’ ”’ said another. 

At this juncture a new passenger came in, and was 
interrogated. 

“Anybody ought to know that,” he promptly ex- 
claimed. ‘“T-h-o-u-g-h, ‘tho;’ S-t-o-u-g-h, ‘Sto,’ of 
course.” ‘ 

Presently a gentleman, who had been listening in 
silence, said: 

“T should call it ‘Stoff,’ reasoning from the pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘cough,’” he said. 

At this a gray-haired man turned in his seat, and 
explained, with the intrepidity of one who speaks 
from absolute knowledge,— ; ; 

“It is pronounced with the sound of ‘ow’—Stow.’ 


“Well,” said one of the parties in the controversy, 
“what idiot could have given such a name to a town, 
anyway?” 

“It was named after me,” said the gentleman, 
quietly. “I laid out the town. My name is Stough! 
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For the Companion. 


Al Song for Baby Beth. 


Sing a song for Baby Beth, 
Sing of meadows gay, 
Sing of pussy-willows, 
Sing of lambs at play; 
Sing of apple-blossom pink, 
Sing of violets meek, 
So like unto her radiant eyes, 
So like her velvet cheek ; 
And oh, put in a downy nest, 
So cosy, snug and warm, 
Where such a tiny baby bird 
Can nestle safe from harm; 
And Baby Beth and Mother Beth 
Will with one voice declare, 
They love the bonny spring-time best 
Of all the changing year. 











Sing a song of rippling brooks, 
Sing of blooming flowers, 
Sing of roses white and red, 

Of long and sunny hours ; 
Sing of sandy wave-washed shores, 
Of boats upon the bay; 

Sing of waving meadow grass, 

Of fragrant new-mown hay. 
And oh! put in a hammock large, 
Where Baby Beth and |, 

Throughout the sultry summer noons, 


May safely, snugly lie; 

And Baby Beth and Mother Beth, 
Will say, with joyful zest, 
They love the golden summer-time 
Of all the times the best. 
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Sing a song of autumn leaves. 
Floating lightly down, 

Sing of all their changing tints, 
From crimson gay to brown ; 

Sing of asters tall and fair, 
Sing of golden-rod, 

Sing of elfin acorn-cups, 
A-strewing all the sod. 

And oh! put in a loaded cart, 
Where Baby Beth can be, 

Set up among the ripened sheaves 
And ride triumphantly : 

And Baby Beth and Mother Beth 
Will now declare in glee, 
They love the pleasant autumn best 
Of all the times that be. 
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Sing a song of icicles, 
Fringing all the trees, 
Sing of snowflakes fair, though cold, 
Flying on the breeze ; 
Sing of fires on the hearth, 
Sing of Christmas cheer, 
Sing of jangling silver bells, 
So merry, loud and clear. 
And oh, put in a pony sleigh, 
With robes so soft and warm, 
That Baby Beth and Mother Beth, 
May brave the wintry storm ; 
And Mother Beth and Baby Beth 
Will sing in merry rhymes, 
They love the dark, cold winter best 
Of all the changing times. 


KATE LAWRENCE. 
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villagers. I don’t mean to say that we Shirazis have 
six or even five roots to one tooth, but the villagers 
have—they have, indeed!” 

Any one who understands the Persian character, 
| and the ease with which it lends itself to exaggera- 
tion, can make due allowance for the barber’s state- 
| ments, knowing that he only means he has extracted 


| teeth which were hard to draw. 
| 


wlan 
| UNSOPHISTICATED. 


In spite of the best intentions, a man’s world is apt 





The Subscription Price of the 
-75 «a year. payment in advance. 


SCRIPTIONS can commence 


COMPANION is 

NEW SUB- | ship in Washington. When the young man returned 
at any time during the | home on his vacation, he was overwhelmed by inquir- 
ies from his aged “Uncle Jonas.” 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continu: ice, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
«quired by law. 
ayment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter, All 
postin: ie are required to register letters whenever 
to do so, 


a) 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. 






“Sam’l, I reckon thet Washin’ton is a right smart 
of a plac e?” 

Samuel ac knowledge -d the truth of the statement. 

“I reckon it’s consid’able bigger’n the town 0’ 
Jonesville?” 

The witness assented to this view of the case. 

“I reckon, neow, thet thar Pension Department hez 
a good ’ mount o’ clerks? 

















It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | “Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | “They hev seben at the bank in Jonesville, all 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


responsibility. 

Renewals, “Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. | 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

sur books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


partme nt hed eighteen or nineteen.” 


“Yes, sir; fiftee n hundred in one building.” 
“Hey-ey-ey ?’ 

“Fifteen hundred in one building.” 

“Giddout!” 

“It is true, sir. 

“Jefferson, your 7 pore dad was a truthful man, an’ 
a honest one. 
no liar leastways! You can’t stay in my house, Jef- 
ferson, arter sech a fish-story as thet. W’y, our 
meetin’-house won! *t hold so many people, sot side ’n’ 
side! Go, Jeff, an’ when you”— 

But a Methodist minister declaring Jefferson’s 
statement to be entirely accurate, a serious family 
| difficulty was avoided. 


paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to wa pealiehewy should be addressd to 
PER — = ASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Bos- 
ton, Ass. 


—<>—_—_- 
DON’T STRIKE HIM. 


We have known men to kick a stone spitefully, be- 
cause they had “stubbed their toe” against it. There 
| are many men who will try to whip more out of a 
| horse than the animal can do. There seems to be 
| one driver, at least, who has better sense than to do 
A heavily loaded sleigh was stuck on a car-track 
in Scollay Square. The street was badly blocked in 
consequence, and a crowd gathered as usual. 
The horse pulled well, but could not move 
load. The crowd shouted and offered advice. 
“Why don’t you whip him?” one man asked, and 
at the same time he lifted a whip and was about to 
ply it around the animal's legs. The horse had become 
very restless and pranced about without pulling effee- 
tively. 





For the Companion. 
PREMATURE 


Wrinkles are as natural to old age 
smooth face to childhood. They are due, mainly, to a 
certain shrinkage of the muscles—a shrinkage which 
characterizes, more or less, the system in the 
later period of life. 


WRINKLES. 


as is a full, | ®°- 


entire 


It is in consequence of this general shrinkage that 
in advanced life the height is somewhat lowered; that 


the substance of the jaws contracts, thus often giv- 


ing rise, by pressure on the nerves that pass through “Don’t you strike that horse!’ the driver shouted. 
the bony canals, to severe and difficult: neuralgia; , 


“T've driven this animal a good many years and know 
just what he can do. I have never struck him with a 
whip, and I don’t intend to now. If you fellows will 
only stop your yelling the horse will be all right. He 
is so frightened that he don’t know what to do.”’ 

Patrolman Ruby quieted the crowd and in a few 
minutes the horse calmed down. Then the driver 
stroked his head and said, in a quiet tone, “Come, 
John, it’s all right now.” The horse made another 
effort and sueceeded in clearing the track. 


and that the brain substance becomes reduced it 
bulk, water filling the vacant space. Were it not for 
the fixed habits and accumulated resources of a life- 
time, an old man’s brain would not be equal to the 
work which he still performs easily 

There 


is, of course, much difference between old 
which is due largely 
habits of ht of and 
The papers lately told of a man over 
one hundred years old, 


out wrinkles, 


people in this respect, to tem- 


perament, thoug and feeling, 


ae 
BULL AND BASS VIOL. 


Many good stories are told of David Turton, a York- 


modes of life. 
whose face was wholly with- 


This was a very exceptional case. For 


the great body of us, if we attain length of days, | shire musician, and a character. He was one day re- 
must take them with the addition of physical decay. | turning through a pasture in which was a furious 
Even the proud belle must make up her mind for 


bull, who, seeing old David with his red bag, rushed 
towards him. The musician did not fly; that would 
not comport with his dignity; besides, his bass viol, 


but 


good sense, 


wrinkles ; if, as she 


intelligence 


grows older, she grows in 
and kindly sympathies, her 
of character will have an attraction far be- 
yond beauty of face. 


heuuty 
| precipitate retreat over the hedge. 
While wrinkles result from the natural working of 
the system, they may also be | 
condition of the system, 
boils. 


The bull bellowed, and came on with lowered horns. 
“Steudy!’’ soliloquized the musician; “I reckon 
that was double B nat’ral.” 
Again the bull bellowed. 
am pretty sure it were B,” said David again, 
“but Pll mak’ sure; and opening his bag, he ex- | 


caused by a perverted 
as are pimples, blotches and 
Now the human face—unlike that of brutes— 
was meant to be the “mirror of the mind,” the visi- 


ble expression of every passion, emotion and inmost 





feeling. Herein is its chief beauty. Hence its nu- | the string, and produced a sound as full of volume | 
pny jand of the same pitch as the tone of the enraged | 
merous muscles and nerves, whereby it is so wonder- beast. 
fully adjusted to this end. But museles in constant | “I thowt it were reet,”’ said David, with a grim 
or frequent exercise inerease in volume, strength smile. ‘ 
ee > , itt At the sound of the bass viol the bull stood still, | 
and readiness of action. 


raised his head, and glowered at the extraordinary 
object before him. David, having his viol 
thought it a pity to bag it again without a tune, and 
began the violoncello part in one of Handel's cho- 
ruses. The bull pawed the ground in evident wonder; 
he was out-bellowed, and turned tail and retreated. 


Hence habits of 


stamped on the face 


thought and feeling become 
and we read so easily the char- 
the vain, the deceitful, and the 
sensual man, or of the kind, the calm, the 
the frank, the candid, 

But is nothing like care 
plough furrows in the forehead, 
marring the 


acter of the proud, 


energetic, 
nud the honest man. 


— 
DISCRIMINATING. 

The canny Scotchman showed a commendable read- 

iness to give credit where it justly belonged. His 

local attachments were likely to lead to complications, 


but all claims upon his loyalty could easily be tested 
by the scales. 


there and worriment to 
and these are badly 
American women. We pass 
in the streets women of thirty-five 


fuces of our 
whose foreheads 
are more wrinkled than the brow should be at seventy. | 
cares than others, 
but they unnecessarily yield to the tendeney to ex- 


Some of these may not have more 


press them in the free. “You are a native of this parish?” asked a Scotch 
sheriff of a witness who was summoned to testify in 
a case of illicit distilling. 
*Maistly, yer honor,” was the reply. 
“i mean, were you born in this parish?” 
| Nae, yer honor; I wasna born in this parish, but 
e m maist a native for a’ that.” 

“You came here when you were a child, I suppose 
you mean?” said the sheriff. 

‘Nae, sir; I’m just here about sax year noo.” 

“Then how are you nearly a native?” 

“Weel, ye see, when I cam’ here, sax year sin’, I 
jist weighed eight stane, an’ I’m fully seventeen 
stane noo; sae ye see that about nine stane o’ me 
belongs to this parish, an’ the ither eight comes frae 
Camlachie.” 


— 


MILD EXAGGERATION, 





Lying must, of necessity, be remarkably easy amdng 
the Orientals, who are necustomed to the use of 
metaphor that they fall naturally into the abuse of 
it. An English physician, 
the following account of 
tive barber, 


so 


residing in Persia, gives 
aconversation with his na- 
who had visited | of 
his profession : 
“Will you do me 


smoking 


im in the exereise 


the honor,’ said the barber, “of 
(Persian water-pipe), 
kalian, in my shop?” 


au kalian” “just one 


—~ 


“It would do you harm, Meshedi, were the public 


“GRAND, GLOOMY, AND PECULIAR.” 
aware that you shaved an unbe-| Men who are suddenly appointed to high office 
liever.”’ } sometimes find their new-fledged honors too much 
“Not a bit of it, I would shave the Shaitan” | for their common-sense. 

fiend) himself, if were open-handed; and 


I should be respected by my clients for it, particularly | 
if I kept tight hold of his nose! 


of the bazaar to be 


sahib. 
he 


only | A bright Harvard student, who visited one of the 


nation’s officials on a matter of business, gave the 
| following account of his interview. 


Citictiien > nmnal : =o i He said, “I found the chief, Grand, Gloomy, and 
Besides,” continued the barber, with pride, “you | Peculiar. He referred me, with a lordly air, to his 
would see me draw teeth. Such teeth! You, doctor, | clerk. The clerk was better-mannered, but probably 


who only draw the when that gentleman gets a two- hundred dollar pro- 


teeth of princes and gentry, you 
I : ait motion, he also will be G., G., and P. 


have never seen such teeth, even in a dream. Such 
teeth,—teeth with five roots!” | . a ae 

“That is too many, Meshedi,” I said; “not five “How do you spell knee, mamma?” said a small 
roots, surely?” | boy A looking" up from his slate. 


-n-e-e, Johnny. 
Sile nee for several moments, while the letters were 
going down laboriously. And then he asked,— 


“No, perhaps not frequently; but I have seen five 
in the tooth of a villager 
rapping his forehead—even six.” 

I could not remonustrate 


>; nay’—meditatively, and 


“How do you spell grow ?” 

“G-r-0-W. 

More se ratching with the pencil. 

“Now I've got it!” Johnny exclaimed. 
he, g-T-O-W, gro,—negro 


. for he lad me by the nose, 
and continued his shaving. 


: 3 “K-n-e-e, 
“Of course, you understand, sahib, that | allude to 


I aint no gret shakes m’self, but I’m | 


the | 


to be no larger than his immediate surroundings. An | 
honest old gentleman acquired a reflected distinction | 
from the fact that a nephew was appointed to a clerk- | 


BOOKS 


told,’ ’n’ I wouldn’t be s’prised ef the Pension De- | 


| | receiver. 





Dyspepsia, sick headache and accompanying evils | 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 100 doses,$1l. (Adv. 





A VALUABLE BOOK OFFER. 


One set Rawlinson’s 
“Ancient Monarchies ;” 
1 set Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution ;” 1 set 
Gibbon’s “Rome ;” 1 set 
Macaulay’s “History of 
England;” making in 
all 16 vols., 9,815 pages. 

The publisher's retail 
price for the sets of 
books above mentioned 

four sets for $10.50. 













Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Iilustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 

ertaining to Gardening and 
Fi lower Culture, and over 150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, ‘with di- 
rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us, Every one interested in a garden, or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 

Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, RK. ¥. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


8 Years our Great _ Specialty has been grow- 
= can distributing ROSE: We have all the I 





is $19. 


We will furnish the 
| They must be sent by express and charges paid by 


The above sets of Standard Books are 
firmly bound in cloth, and are complete editions. 
We will send by mail for $1.90 additional for postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


KS EMASSES 


all 





THE 
These books are in neat pamphlet form, many are 
/ilustrated, and all are printed from good type on good 
paper, and, inc loth-bound 4% would cost $1.00 each, 
No. 1, Tennyson’s Poems; 8, History and Mystery of 
Common Things: 9, Distinguished People, their por- 
traits and biographie 3; 35, Grimm’s Fa ry Tales; 39, 
Robinson Crusoe; 40, How to Make Poultry Pa 
42, Gems of the Poets;’43, Plans for Low-Cost House 
44, Anecdotes of Public Men; 45, ASsop’s Fables; 
46, Ingelow’s Poems; 47, Cities of America described; 
48,Fancy Work for Home Adornment; 52 » Manual of 























Latest 
| Etiquette; ; 53, Standard Letter-Writer; » Par | Novelties and finest contend sorts in different size 
Magic and Chemistry ; 55,Winter Eve ning Recreations: | and ge es to suitall. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
56, Home Cook Book and Physician; 57, iners of | OUS PLANTS safely by mail or er to all point 


People of Foreign Countries; 58, Budget of Wit and 

‘un; » Useful Knowledge for the Million; 61, 3 to 12 Piant ts $1. Per $8 to $25 
Dialogues, Recitations and Readings; 78, W idow ur New pp., describes nonnty 500 finest 
Bedott Papers: 110, Whittier’s Poems; 111, Long- | varieties oy Renes. the best Hardy Shrubs ani 
} gd 5 geome; 112 2 -_ at anents 113, Aniee dotes | Climbing Vines, and Now na are Flower 
o 1e ebetiion ; . artor musements 5 _ “ 
Manual of iggy ge :_116, Needlework, Knitting Raat. and soile ne cor — 








| which he carried in the bag, might be injured by a} 


tracted the bass viol, set it down, drew his bow across | 


| branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large as teacups. 





out, | 
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ose Growers, West Grove, Chester C Ow, Pa. 
RUGS F Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E 
FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, — 


and Crochetin Any SIX OR MORE ‘of above, 
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aL 75 cts. ae r by number. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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OWERING 
FE UCHSIA 


e above cut isa tre pnctoareah of of a plant of CHILD'S NEW DOUBLE PERPETUAL FLOWER- 
ING” WEEPIN iG A “STORM KING,” introduced by us, and is the finest novelty and grandest 
flowering plant of the age. It is always in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms on a plant atonce. The 

The buds for two weeks 
before they me are balls of glowing scarlet crimson. When expanded, the enormous double flowers are 
almost pure white, capped by acalyx of pure glowing scarlet; and when a plant is loaded with buds and blossoms 
it _— a sight which for true grandeur and beauty no flower cansurpass. They are of the easiest culture, and 
will grow and bloom freely with ordinary care in any window or garden. Price of strong plants which will soon 
bloom, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for $3.00, We pack secure from frost 
and warrant them to arrive in good order. Form Clubs for this grand Fuchsia and get them at dozen rates. 
Remember, we are the introducers and the only ones in the world who can supply the true “Storm King” in 





NEW 
PERPETUAL 


quantity. ay are of those w mo are selling inferior v artetics as “Storm King.” 
CHILDS’ NEW GIANT EXCELSIC NSIES are the largest and finest in the world. (See large 
chromo in ¢ aalegen ) They Same their pds flowers from May to December, in great profusion. Mixed 


seed of 5” colors. which are of marvelous peauty, 2 25 5 conte per nh per. We will also mail 6 large flowering bulbs 


| of CHILDS’ EXCELSIOR DWAR OSES for 50 cents. (They are grand ae pots.) 
7_ fine hardy LIL IES, including Auratum, aL vo. UF po mixed GLADIOLUS, 50 cents, EA 
ROSES, red, white, pink and yellow, 50 cents. 5 grand CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 50 cents. 


Any of the 
ahov e articles will be sent by mail, postpaid, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. They fins of 


‘tly 

as represented, and will more than please those who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest dealings have 

secured to us our enormous mail business in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, which is the largest in the world. Orders 
can be sent atonce. Preserve this s it &P not ap LAN year TS in this paper. 





SEEDS, BU We have a large and choice stock and grand 


Ss. variety of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. We have the best 3S & P oe T Pansies, Balsams, Verbenas, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, 
Amaryllis, Lillies, Roses, Geraniums, Fue hsias, ¢ rng itions, Chrysanthemums, Moonflowers, Vines, and fruits. 
Canadian and English buyers supplied f. d postage, as we have a branch office in both countries. 

Our 7 GU s probe oly the most elegant ever issued. It contains two large 

New chromes and 8 colored plates of new flowers, and hundreds of beautiful 
PE hd It will be mailed free to any who order “Storm King,” or Pansy, or anything here offered. We are 
also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receiving it. Otherwise, those who apply for it 
should send at least 10 or 12 centsin stamps, which is only a part of its cost to 

Remittance can be made by money order or postal note (on _Queen’s) ‘bills drafts or stamps. For every 
dollar’s worth ordered from O Ss res 
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or Note or Postage Stamps received in payment. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, No. 73, OF SEEDS AND PLANTS we 
r send out in an illuminated cover. it is replete with new oa Fan of the choicest flowers and 
S$, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored pate, and very full instructions on ail —_ 
Altogether i itis the b a ever offered by us, and, we beli _ A the 4b . com) of 
its i kind ever issued d on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), whi from first order. 
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For the Companion. 
“NOT STRANGERS THERE!” 


To whom would heaven's door so freely open 
As to alittle child, 

Who stands with timid feet upon its threshold, 
Lovely and undefiled ? 

And such an one, of late, was lowly lying, 

Jith fast receding breath; 

Over her face the first, last shadow falling— 
She was afraid of death! 

Her loved ones said, “Oh, do not fear to enter 
That land, so wide and fair.” 

To all their words of cheer she could but answer, 
“I do not know them there!” 

But, even as she spoke, her hands were lifted 
In sudden, sweet surprise, 

And the reflection of some dawning splendor 
Illumed her wondering eyes. 

No longer clinging to her tender watchers, 
And darkened by their woe, 

She looked as if she saw some loved one beckon, 
And was in haste to go. 

What she beheld we saw not, and her rapture 
Our hearts not yet might share, 

But with alast, bright smile she whispered gladly, 

“They are not strangers there!” 

FRANCES L. MACE. 


——— +e 


For the Companion. 


ZOOLOGICAL PUZZLES. 
By Felix L. Oswald. 


A few months ago I camped in the mountains 
of East Tennessee, near a place where one of my 
companions had killed a deer a few days before. 
Dark shadows passed to and fro over the sunlit 
leaves, till we looked up and saw several “turkey- 
buzzards” circling around in the tree-tops. We 
kept perfectly quiet, and every now and then one 
of the buzzards came so near that we could have 
counted its wing-feathers. 

We could see him turn his head; saw him close 
and open one of his claws, but his wings never 
moved. He kept them rigidly stretched, the tips 
slightly depressed and exactly on a level; yet, 
without moving a feather, he could turn left and 
right, raise himself, or wheel in a circle. There 
was no wind. Not a leaf stirred. 

Now, how could a rigid bird navigate the air? 
How could he support himself at all ? 

A bat’s flight is much less of a mystery. The 
extent of her wings is enormous in proportion to 
the size of her little shrew-mouse body, and she 
moves those wing incessantly. 

But, the question is. How do bats manage to 
steer their way through the mazes of a tangled 
forest? We may explain how they avoid the im- 
mediate obstacles, but how do they find their way 
in and out? Can a practically blind creature 
remember the thousand turns of its devious flight 
through a leafy forest? I have heard the peculiar 
squeak of flying bats in moonlit woods, whose 
tree-tops formed a perfect labyrinth of foliage and 
interlaced branches; I have also found their nests 
in hollow stumps in the very midst of a tropical 
tangle-forest. A blind man may grope his way 
along a wall, but what sense guides a bat on her 
nocturnal excursions ? For the insectivorous kind 
often fly around for miles, and cross rivers and 
hills before they return. 

Another unsolved riddle is the question, What 
becomes of certain birds that cannot fly very far, 
and yet are seen only in the summer season? 
Where do humming-birds and corn-crakes spend 
the winter months ? We have in the United States 
two species of colibris or green humming-birds, 
that have never been seen south of the Rio Grande, 
and, judging from their manner of flying it does 
not seem likely that they can travel far enough to 
reach the summerland of the tropics. Nor have 
they ever been caught out at sea, or on the treeless 
plains of Texas, where their feeble wings would 
often oblige them to rest on the ground. What 
becomes of them after Christmas? On warm 
November days I have sometimes seen them in 
southern Missouri and in the forest counties of 
Tilinois,—but after the first hard frost they disap- 
pear like the butterflies ; no one knows where they 
go. 

It has often been asserted that frogs can live for 
years in rock-clefts or caves, where they have been 
accidentally imprisoned, and that quarry men 
have found them alive even in the cavities of mas- 
sive rocks. So much is certain, that reptiles can 
fast for a wonderful length of time. 

T once had a wire cage full of beautiful Mexican 
lizards, golden-green with black dots and dark- 
blue heads, and as long as I kept them warm 
enough they seemed as lively as birds, continually 
chasing each other, or clambering about the ceil- 
ing of their wire prison; but, in the course of 
fourteen months, I never saw them eat or drink. 
There was a little water-pot on the floor of the 
cage, but they never touched it except accidentally 
by scampering about. Beetles, ants, butterflies 
were caught for them every now and then, but did 
not even seem to attract their attention. Perhaps 


they were used to better fare,—to tropical insects 
that could not be found north of the Rio Grande; 
but rather than starve to death most other creat- 
ures would have consented to a considerable 
But my lizards refused to com- 


change of diet. 


| tance of first moves in the game of life. 





has been healed, the scar remains. 
| 
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promise, and noticing that they began to look 
rather skinny, I took them out to the New Orleans 
city park, and released them in a thicket of ever- 
green shrubs. 

The giant tortoise of the South Sea Islands has 
been kept alive in zodlogical gardens, menageries, 
and even on ship-board, for years, on such thin 
rations as air and a little dish-water. Protracted 
starvation makes them sluggish; but their life 
seems to de locked up in their thick shells, as in a 
strong box. But, considering that those same 
shells attain a weight of forty-five pounds, it 
seems strange how a diet of dish-water can fur- 
nish the requisite muscular strength to carry such 
a burden day and night. 


a 


For the Companiorf. 


DELIVERED THROUGH REPENTANCE. 
By Archdeacon Farrar. 


It is almost impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
A wrong 
move means the loss of an opportunity which can 
never come again. Other opportunities may be 
granted, and may be wisely used, but the final 
result can never be quite so good as if the first had 
not been thrown away. Long after the wound 
A well-known 
author, describing an incident of his childhood, 
when first he consciously took sin by the hand, 





says, that he has long learned to look upon the 



















sins of childhood not as 
infinite, but as infinitely 
finite; but he ends with 
the exclamation, “Oh! if 
I had not lost that battle !” 

In the soul as well as in the body there 
is a recuperative force. A bodily loss often 
calls into play many latent gifts which almost 
seem to make up for the defect. In the same 
way a soul which has inflicted serious injuries 
upon itself may put forth so much subsequent 
energy, that it seems to many to have received 
no great harm. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
after conscious wrong doing life is never quite 
the same again. At the very best there remains 
a flaw in the crystal. The force of obligation has 
been weakened; the capability of resistance has 
been damaged; the seductiveness of temptation 
has gained new strength; the struggle is sorer and 
less secure. 

Every one who feels that he has failed to be 
true to the best he knows—every one whose con- 
science is at all sensitive—is well aware of these 
truths. He knows that though repentance is the 
younger brother of innocence, the younger brother 
is far less beautiful and strong. 


Moral Recovery. 


On the other hand there are so many, who, at 
one period or other in their lives, have gone very 
far astray from their original innocence, that it is 
most necessary to counteract the tendency to 
despair, which the spirits of evil do their utmost 
to foster. To the soul which, having once erred, 
has now been awakened, they whisper, there is 
no hope for such as you. You have put your 
hand to the sign-manual which gives you over to 
us, and we confidently claim the bond. We have 
put our mark upon you, and for the rest of your 
life you are ours. 

The accusing spirits are identical with the tempt- 
ing spirits, only they have dropped their masks. 
And, because they would fain become also the 
destroying spirits, they do all they can to drive 
sinful souls, either, on the one hand, to despera- 
tion and defiance, or, on the other hand, to that 
overwhelming melancholy which most often takes 
the form of apathy, but which also ends some- 
times in madness, and sometimes in self-inflicted 
death. 

It is well then to remember for our encourage- 
ment, that many have begun their lives unworthily, 
and even have deeply fallen, who have yet been 





recovered ; that many have strayed into evil paths, 
and yet by the sovereignty of divine grace, have 








roused themselves to the resolute and tremendous | and the wordly vanities which had hitherto ab- 


effort of recovery, and have become shining saints | sorbed his life. 


of God. 


He had found the pearl of great 
price, but hesitated to sell all that he had to buy 


I will not dwell upon the examples which Scrip- | it. 


ture gives us, because they will be familiar to all. | 


It will suffice to mention two cases of men who | 
were saved by a timely repentance. 

Such a one was David. From the innocent no- 
bleness of his youth, he fell into the crimes of a 
vulgar Oriental despot stained with lust and 
blood ; and he had to endure the retribution which 
shattered into ruin the former peace of his home. 
Yet, upon his utter repentance, God gave him once 
more a clean heart, and renewed a right spirit 
within him. He took not His Holy Spirit from 
him. 

Such, too, in a different way, was Paul. He 
has told us, in tones of anguish, that he was the 
least of the apostles, not meet to be called an 
apostle, because he persecuted the church of God. 
He confesses that he was once a persecutor and a 
blasphemer and injurious. He describes the des- 
perate moral struggles which agitated for long 
years his inner life. Yet he won the final victory, 
and became the greatest of all the missionaries 
who helped to convert the world to Christ. 


St. Augustine. 


But—turning o the general history of the church 
—such a one, too, was Augustine. There have 
been many autobiographies in the world, but two 
men only—St. Augustine and Rousseau—have 
fully laid bare to all readers their mental and spir- 





| 











The crisis of his conversion has been fully nar- 
rated by himself. ‘I cast myself down,” he says, 
‘under a certain fig-tree, giving full vent to my 
tears; and the floods of my eyes gushed out, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Thee. 
rowful words, ‘How long? How long? To-mor- 
row and to-morrow? Why not now? Why is 
there not this hour an end to my uncleanness ?’ 
So I was speaking and weeping in the most bitter 
contrition of my heart, when lo! I heard from a 
neighboring house, a voice, as of boy or girl, I 
know not which, chanting and oft repeating, “Take 
up and read,’ ‘take up and read.’ Instantly my 
countenance altered, and I began to think most 
intently, whether children were wont in any kind 
of play to sing such words; nor could I remember 
ever to have heard the like. So, checking the tor- 
rent of my tears, I arose, interpreting it to be no 
other than a command from God, to open the 
book, and read. 

‘Eagerly I returned to the place where Alypius 
was sitting; for there had I laid the volume of 
the apostle when I arose thence. I seized, opened, 
and in silence read the section on which my eyes 
first fell: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying, but trust ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh in concupis- 
cence.’ No further would I read; nor needed I, 


I sent up these sor- 


itual history. St. Augustine’s Confessions have | for instantly, by a light, as it were, serenity was 


been called, “The Burial Psalm of his old Self.’ 
He was born A. D. 354, and it was 
not until his thirty-third year that he 
gave his whole heart to God. Happy 
are those of whom the grace of God 


son and religion run together, like 
warp and woof, to weave the web of 
a holy life. 

But this 
Augustine. 


was not the case with 


Africa ran in his veins. Had 





ZOOLOGICAL 


PUZZLES. 


it not been for the sweet and saintly influence of 
his mother Monica, which was exercised over him 
from his earliest years, he might have been 
plunged by his vehement nature, his restless in- 
tellect, and his animal passions into the worst ex- 
cesses. Her influence was sufficient to act as a 
check upon his career of moral ruin, and his soul, 
even in his worst days, echoed the name of Jesus 
which he had heard so often from her lips. Per- 
haps, in the eyes of the young libertines of the 
day, he would have been regarded as compara- 
tively respectable; but he was assailed on every 
side by temptations, which he failed to resist, 
and, probably at one period, he sunk deep into 
the mire of a dissolute life. 

In him, however, the moral sickness was more 
acute than it would have been in vulgar souls. 
He sinned all the more deeply, because he sinned 
against light and knowledge. At the age of eigh- 
teen he formed an immoral connexion, and re- 
mained for thirteen years in bonds which he felt 
to be dishonorable. At the age of nineteen he 
embraced the Manichean heresy, and from this he 
went over to the Neoplatonic philosophy. By 
profession he was a teacher of rhetoric, or, as he 
scornfully calls it, ‘a seller of words.” His mother 
was almost driven to despair by the long delay of 
his conversion, but she was comforted by the re- 
mark of a holy bishop, “that the child of so many 
prayers and tears could not fail, sooner or later, 
to be brought to God.” 

In three hundred and eighty-three, Augustine 
went to Rome, and thence in three hundred and 
eighty-five to Milan, where he began at once to be 
powerfully influenced by the teaching of the great 
bishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, and still more by 
the example of his holy life. He resumed the 
study of the Scriptures, which he had half-aband- 
oned from rhetorical disdain. But he failed to 
tind peace, because, as yet, he was unprepared for 
complete self-surrender, and could not persuade 











infused into my heart, and the darkness of doubt 
vanished away.” 

From that time forward, Augustine wholly ded- 
icated his life to God, and though he desired noth- 


| ing but religious solitude in which he should both 
takes early hold, so that in them rea- | forget and be forgotten by the world, God called 
}him in due time 


(A. D. 395) to the work of a 
Christian bishop in the African city of Hippo 
Regius. The last thirty-five years of his life were 


| spent in the administration of his office, and in 
He was the son of a | controversial and literary labors which have exer- 
heathen father, Patricius of | cised an extraordinary influence over the Christian 
Tagate, and the hot blood of | world. 


The penitent profligate became the most aston- 
ishing personality in the Latin Church. ‘He 
sums up in himself the results of four centuries 
of moral and spiritual transition, and he cast 
Christian thought into the form in which it was td 
rule the western world for a thousand years. His 
mind was as some vast lake into which flowed the 
many streams of primitive Christian speculation, 
and whence issued the two great rivers of mediwval 
philosophy, the dogmatic and the mystical, which 
were to make glad the city of God.”* 


Dante. 


If we look over the history of the next thou- 
sand years, we shall probably find no one who ex- 
ercised a deeper or more permanent influence than 
the poet Dante; and Dante, like Augustine, must 
be counted among those, who by repentance, have 
been delivered from dangerous paths. He has not, 
indeed, written for us a direct autobiography, but 
in his Vita Nuova, and in his great poem—espe- 
cially in Purgatorio—he has sufficiently indicated 
that his pen was dipped in the life-blood of his 
own heart. It was the agony of remorse for past 
unworthiness, which enabled him to depict the 
torments of hell; it was penitence which sustained 
him as he toiled up the steep mountain-terraces of 
purgatory ; it was the sense of forgiveness for the 
past, and strength in the present which gave glow 
and fragrance to his paradise. 

The indications of the sins to which Dante had 
been tempted, and of those which had no power 
over him, accord with the indications of his life and 
temperament which are given us by the writers of 
his earliest biographies. Even in his least worthy 
days he was probably nobler and better than mul- 
titudes of his youthful contemporaries; but in 
proportion to the grandeur of his aspirations, and 
his deep reverence for purity and self-respect, was 
the acute pang caused by having fallen short of 
his own high ideal. 

If Dante had wandered in the obscure wood, 
and been endangered by the lion of wrath, the 
wolf of avarice, the leopard of pleasure, therc 
never was any man who more nobly atoned for 
his early aberrations, or left to all coming genera- 
tions more thrilling pictures of temperance, right- 
eousness, and the judgment to come. Like Augus- 
tine he was saved from youthful sins to be perma- 
nently ranked among the greatest mora] teachers 


of mankind. 
Bunyan. 


And we may say the same of anothe great 
teacher—incomparably inferior to Dante in genius, 
but far better adapted for the leading of the mul- 
titude—the Bedford tinker, John Bunyan. He 
has himself in his “Grace Abounding”’’ described 
to us the agonizing spiritual struggles through 
which he passed, the voices he heard, the visions 
he saw, the tumults of emotion and terror which 
shook his stalwart frame. No picture can better 
enable us to realize his mental condition, than 
that which he has drawn of the horrors felt by 
Christian in the valley of the shadow of death, 
when darkness encompassed him on every side, 
and demons whispered blasphemies into his ears. 

“TI walked,” he says, “toa neighboring town, 
sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a 
very deep pause about the most fearful state my 





|sin had brought me to; and after long musing I 
himself to give up the pleasures, the ambition, | lifted up my head; but, methought, I saw, as if 
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the sun that shineth in the heavens did grudge to! to have repented like Peter. The saintliness of was the trap, that the animal was over his knees stamps or punches, a hammer, a box of French 


give me light, and as if the very stones in the | those who once were sinners may inspire the dif-| in mud before he was aware. 


streets and tiles upon the houses did band them-| fidence of the sincere, by their examples, but 


bined together to banish me out of the world. Ij or the apathetic. They may help to defeat the With these they fell upon their hated enemy, and 
was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell among | temptation to despair; they do not offer the least , gave him, while floundering and snorting in the 


leather-tint, and a few other articles, all easily 


This was probably all that the boys had ex- | obtained. 
selves against me. Methought that they all com-| they furnish no consolation to the presumptuous pected. They had some long cedar fishing-poles. 


them, because I had sinned against the Saviour. | encouragement to the determination to persist in| mire, such chastisement as they believed would | 


Oh, how happy now was every creature over I!| sin. They prove the omnipotence of grace, they | “make him afraid of them’ for all future time. 


for they stood fast, and kept their station, but I} have no meaning for obstinate and defiant wicked- | 


But, meantime, the bull in his rage wallowed 


was gone and lost.” | ness. No one has better indicated this truth than | about, and, the slough being a muck Mole of un- 


If, indeed, we examine Bunyan’s story, we | the poet of ‘In Memoriam :” 
shall find no definite sins of which he accuses 
himself except constant, be »yish, profanity, false- Should push beyond her mark, and be 
hood, and a Sabbath-breaking which many Laud- | Procuress to the Lords of hell.” 
ian divines would have almost regarded as a 
merit. He was neither a drunkard nor a man of 
depraved life. The world in general has failed to 
estimate aright the confessions of the saintliest. 
Bunyan was neither exceptionally wicked, as | 
some of his biographers represent him, nor, on the 
other hand, are his stern expressions of self-re- 


Hold thou the good; define it well; 


| 


~@>——_— = 


For the Companion, 


A HUMORIST’S ADVENTURE. 


proach to be set down to nothing but the excited, | «Artemas Ward,” was a boy, he sometimes went 
religious sensibilities of an illiterate man. 
There is a vast difference, as we may see, between yisit to some friends who lived in the adjoining 


great success of their trick, now tried to help the 
beast out with a rope and poles. But failing in t 
this, they deemed it. best to be off before the bull’s | what in the position of a pen-holder, with its 
owner should appear on the scene. They accord- | } 
ingly decamped, taking with them the delusive | design in outline. That is, we pass the knife- 
scarecrow and other articles which had aided in | | 
When Charles F. Browne, afterward famous as | the bull’s downfall. 1 


over from his native place, Waterford, Me., on a | to his fate, in fact. 


known depth, he soon got in up to his sides, and 
erelong sank up to his back—so that only his head 
For fear divine philosophy and his upright tail were out-of the mud! 


It appears that the boys, alarmed at the too 


The design may be transferred to the leather 


with impression-paper, or it may be simply drawn 
upon the leather with a lead pencil. 


After the design is drawn, the process consists 


| of— 


1. Outlining or cutting. 

2. Pressing and modelling. 

3. Stamping. 

4. Tinting. 

5. Retouching. 

Suppose that we have a piece of leather upon 


which a pretty design has been drawn. We then 


ake the small outline-knife, and, holding it some- 
oint placed on one of the pencil lines, we cut the 


jade along the pencilled line, cutting into the 
eather allthe way. This must be done with care, 


Dagon was thus abandoned, in ertremis—left and it is a good plan to practise, at first, on a 


Judging that something unpleasant might result 


the way in which sin is regarded by a callous, and town of U——. In one of the school districts | from their act, the youthful Artemas decided that | i 
by a tender conscience. There are souls so deeply near the lake at U—— resided two families,—the | his best course was to return to Waterford at 


alive to the awfulness and degradation of sin, that Youngs and*the Judkins. The boys of these | once—without the customary formality of going 


transgressions, which more hardened offenders families, when going to school, had to cross a| back with the other boys tothe Young homestead, | | 


would regard with complete indifference, lie on | 

their memories like a spark of fire. We read of a | side of which was a large bog. The path made 
good man of the last generation, that every sin | and used by the boys, and others, skirted the bog 
of those with whose care he was entrusted 


“Stuck in him like a nail. His heart bled for it. highway to the south of it. 
As it had been a foul sin of his own; | The common was used as a pasture by a 


And this because he felt, rigge 

That the most childish sin that man can do | number of farmers, among others by a rather 
Is yet asin which Jesus never did, 

When Jesus was a child, and yet a sin 

For which in lowliness He came to die.” 





So it was with Bunyan. He judged sin, not by _ — 
the light estimate of man, but as he believed it to 
he judged by God. He envied the horses and ! 1 CS 
cattle, even the crows upon the ploughed land, 
because they, at least, were not immortal. “1 
blessed the dog and toad,” he says, ‘and counted 
the condition of everything that God had made, => 
far better than this dreadful state of mine. ‘The | \ 
dog or horse had no soul to perish under the ever- ' 
lasting weight of hell for sin, as mine was like to 
’ But when, as he says, “the thunder got 
beyond him,” he utilized his,own painful experi- 
ences for the benefit and instruction of others, and 
his Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to the next 
is the memerial erected by the gratitude of a soul 
which regarded itself as having been delivered 
from the snare of the devil, and taken alive to do 
the will of God. 


do.” 





Whitefield. 

Analogous in many respects to the experiences 
of Jolin Bunyan were those of George Whitefield. 
He, too, in describing the careless days m which 
he was a school-boy in St. Mary le Crypt, or a 
tapster in his mother’s inn at Gloucester, has used 
language of the severest self-condemnation. 





crusty old resident 

“71 can remember,” he says, “such early stir named Wood. This 
rings of corruption in my heart as abundantly | farmer’s cattle ran at 
convince me that I was conceived and born in sin | large, with others, on the 

I was so brutish as to hate instruction—I soon | common, and, at. this 
gave pregnant proof of an impudent temper. | time, his herd contained 
Lying, filthy talking and foolish jesting, I was! a large brindled bull. The beast was of the 
much addicted to, even when young. Sometimes 


old ‘native’’ breed, one of those pawing, 
I used to curse, if not swear. Stealing from} bawling and brawling, aggressive brutes that 
my mother I thought no theft at all. It would be} used to make the country districts of New 
endless to recount the sins and offences of my | England resound with their harsh bellowing 
younger days." Such strong expressions furnished | from May till September. The animal became 
his enemies in later days with an excuse for black- | vicious and quite dangerous. The school children 
ening his character with the vilest imputations. It} and all passers were in terror of him, and were 
is to these calumnies that Cowper alludes in the | often forced to make long detours to avoid being | 
famous lines, chased by him. 
| 
| 


Mr. Wood was often remonstrated with by his 
neighbors for allowing the bull to run there. But 
he, indignantly declared that the boys had made 
the bull ‘‘cross,”’ by teasing him, and that now 
they might look out for themselves. 

But the revised statutes are quite explicit on 
this subject. No man has either the legal or the 
moral right to allow a dangerous bull to run at 


“Leuconomus—(beneath well-sounding Greek 
I slur a name the Muses must not speak) 
Stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage, 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age. 
His crimes were such as Sodom never knew, 
And Calumny stood up to swear all true, 
The world’s best comfort was, his doom was passed, 
Die when he might, he must be dammed at last.” 





But when Whitetield saw how grossly his peni- 
tential utterances had been misused and misunder- 
stood, he publicly explained that he had never 





“common” of two or three hundred acres, on one | for leave takings. I 


*‘Mother told me I'd better come home to-night,” 
he remarked to the other boys. ‘I always mind |< 


for a hundred rods or more, and led out into the | my mother. I guess I'll go now; it’s some ways | 


to walk.”’ 


small piece of leather. 


The leather should be cut about half through 
ts thickness. If the cut is too deep, it will take 


from the strength of the article. If not deep 
enough, the design will be indistinct. When we 


1ave finished the outlining, we are ready for the 
pressing and modelling. ° 

But we must now moisten the leather with a 
lamp sponge, to soften it. 

Care must be taken to have it not too wet, as 


that will soil it. Then we pass the sharp, thin 


Dagon did not come up with the other cattle | point of the modelling-iron along the cut outline 


that night. The pasture that had lately resounded 
to_his aggressive bellow was strangely | : 


| to broaden and open the incisions that have been 


ulready made. And with the broad, flat end of 


quiet. His owner did not discover the | the modelling-iron we smooth and press down the 
cause of his absence till the following day, | parts of the design that are intended to be smooth. 
when, while searching the common, some | Then by pressing and rubbing, we make the parts 


creature’s tail, standing | 


ART LEATHER WORK. 


upright out of the muck hole, revealed his rest- | 
ing place—his last one, too, for they were unable 
to pull him out; and his bones are there in the bog 
to this day. 

A lawsuit followed, ending in the public opinion 
that all the parties were to blame, as well as the 
unfortunate Dagon. ~ 


+Or 


For the Companion. 


ART LEATHER WORK. 





large, not even within his own fenced pasture— 
unless proper notice of itis posted conspicuously, 
-much less upon an unfenced common! 


been guilty of any offences which the world’s esti- 
mate would denounce as being patent or glaring. 
Ilis words had been perfectly sincere, but the view 
which the world takes of sin is so superticial that | 
it regards as venial infirmities the transgressions 
upon which a penitent soul looks with entire 
abhorrence. Nothing but the experience of a sin- 
cere repentance can enable us to understand the 
language of a broken and contrite heart. | 


over to see two boys by the name of Young, for a 


’ 


“a droll, laughing-faced boy.’ 
On the Saturday after Browne went to visit the 


a boat, on the lake, to fish for pickerel. It was a 
Repentance. 
them, and, perhaps, some other garments and 
The rescue of lives which once seemed to be on | apparatus. 
the high-road to destruction might have been in-| On returning to a point near the common on the 
stanced from the biographies of many illustrious | stream, they wished to land, but were prevented 
saints. Jerome, Abelard, Luther, Loyola, and | by the bull. 

others who influenced great religious movements, | Making their way from their boat up to within 
were men who in their earlier days seemed little | tifty or sixty yards of the bog, they set up a scare- 
likely to live exemplary lives. But, besides these | crow ettigy, sutliciently resembling a man to de- 
‘vessels of election,” there have been myriads in | lude the brindled bull. They placed it at a 
every age, who have, at last, listened to the voice | point where the black bog mud, between it and 
behind them saying, ‘This is the way,”’ after they | the shore, was delusively soft and deep—a place 
had once turned aside to the right way or to the | where, after coming out from the border of the 
left. Their examples are full of hope to all who | pasture upon tussocks and reedy tufts, the animal 
are striving to amend and atone for the sins of | would suddenly biunder into the oosy mud. 
their youth; to all who might once have been | “When he makes for the scarecrow we will cross 

inclined to ery, with Peter, ‘Depart from me, for | the common,” said the quick-witted Browne. 
lama sinful man, O Lord!’ though afterwards, Dagon, as soon as he saw the scarecrow, ap- 
with the same Peter, they learned to love Christ so | peared in answer to a challenge by the boys, who 
much as to cry, “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come | imitated his bellow, and after roaring out defiance 
to thee over the water.” and menace, and pawing up the earth for a few 
But it is possible, as Bishop Gardiner found on moments, made a charge out through the reeds 
his dying bed, to have sinned like Peter, but not . and bog grass, at the figure. So well concocted 





Such was Dagon when Charley Browne came 
| 


day or two. He is spokenof at this time as being | 


| Young boys, they all obtained permission to go in | 


| cloudy day, and they took several old coats with | 


This beautiful and interesting work is not one 
| of the inventions of modern times, but has been 
| handed down to us from the middle-ages, when it 
| was well known and practised. Such is its dura- 
| bility, that specimens have been preserved from 
that time,—chest-covers, chair-covers, book-bind- 
ings, etc..—and these are highly valued and ad- 
mired now, and may be seen in Industrial Art 
Museums. 

The knowledge of this work had been nearly 
lost and forgotten until about fifteen years since, 
when it was revived; and it now promises to again 
become well-known. It is pleasant work for ladies 
and young people, as it is not laborious; is easily 
learned with a little practice; is very effective ; 
and the materials and “outfit” are quite inexpen- 
| Sive. 
| More than this, it is durable. This is an im- 
| portant consideration. After giving time and 
| trouble to a work, there is certainly much satis- 
faction in the feeling that it will last. Those who 
are tired of embroidery slippers, watch-cases, 
| ete., can now make them of good leather. 
| Purses, belts, card-cases, lamp-mats, and many 
| other pretty things for Christmas and birthday 

gifts, are suggested, and designs or ‘‘patterns” for 
| the work are prepared just as for embroidery. The 
more enterprising can even make original designs, 
| and here is a field for genius and taste. 
In order to do any work well, one must, of 


| 


tracks first, and after- | that are intended to show in relief, stand out 
ward about a foot of a | clearly from the background. 


Any of the ornaments that require it, can be 


raised still higher, by pressing the modelling-iron 
on the back of the leather, holding the leather in 
the palm of the left hand, meanwhile, instead of 


laying it down. 

It must all this time be kept damp, but not too 
wet. To illustrate this part of the process, sup- 
pose we are working upon a leaf. We will not 
make it flat, like a pressed leaf, but with the mod- 
elling-iron will shape it properly, pressing it down 
in some places, and raising it in others; and, if 
we think best, pressing upon the back of the 
leather, to raise it even higher. And we will 
smooth and press down the background around 
the leaf, and that will make it appear to stand out 
still more, and will be easily accomplished if the 
leather is softened by wetting. 

Next in order is the stamping or punching. 
This has the effect to raise the part that is in 
relief, give the background a more finished ap 
pearance, and soften the whole. For the stamp- 
ing, we will moisten the leather, and lay it upon 
a smooth block of marble, or stone, or hard wood. 
Then we hold the stamp or punch vertically in 
the left hand, striking it gently with the hammer, 
and at the same time passing it over the back- 
ground. 

We can cover the background with “stars” at 
regular intervals, or with “‘beads,” or with a fine 
work called ‘‘chasing,”” according to the kind of 
stamp we use. This part of the work should be 
done evenly and nicely, and it requires patience 
and an adroitness, or “‘knack,’’ that comes with a 
little practice. 

We come then to the tinting or coloring. One- 
fourth of the contents of a box of French tint 


should be put into a pint of boiling water, stirred 


well, and, when cold, strained through a cloth, 
and put into a bottle. 

Then we take a sponge that has been first soaked 
in water and pressed as dry as possible, and dip it 
into the dye. Then squeeze out some of the dye, 
and pass the sponge very evenly over the leather. 
Again press the sponge dry, and pass it over the 
leather to dry it, and equalize the color. We must 
then leave the leather to dry, which will require 
three or four hours. 

When it is dry, if the color is not dark enough, 
we can repeat the tinting process. When the tint- 
ing is completed, we shall find that the outlining 
and ornamenting has become flattened, and has 
lost something of its clearness. In order to restore 
it, it must be retouched. We must again moisten 
the leather, and go over the work with the mod- 
elling-iron, and the stamps, as at first. This will 
finish it, and, if we have been fairly successful, 
we shall probably be surprised and proud to see 
what a pretty music-roll, or chair-seat, or brush- 
holder, or photograph-frame, or slipper-case, or 
other desirable or useful article we have produced. 


SOUND FROM RAINBOWS.—A wonderful discovery 
in science, and one from which remarkable results 
may flow, is the fact that a beam of light produces 
sound. This seems like a verification of poetic fan- 
cies, since the various musical instruments have been 
so often compared to colors. 

“A beam of sunlight,” says a scientific writer, “is 
thrown through a lens on a glass vessel that contains 
lampblack, colored silk, or worsted, or other sub- 
stances. A disk, having slits or openings cut in it, is 
made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light, so as to 
cut it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and 
shadow. On putting the ear to the glass vessel, 





course, be provided with good tools and materials. 
| Russet leather is best for this work, and a sma!l 
| outline-knife is needed, a modelling-iron, some 


strange sounds are heard so long as the flashing beam 
| is falling on the vessel. 

“Recently,” says the same writer, “a more won- 
derful discovery has been made. The beam of sun- 
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light is made to pass through a prism, so as to pro- | 
duce what is called the solar spectrum, or rainbow. 
rhe disk is turned, and the colored light of the rain- 
bow is made to break through it. The ear should 
then be placed close to the vessel containing the silk, 
wool, or other material. 

As the colored lights of the spectrum fall upon it, 
-ounds will be given by different parts of the 
trum, and there will be silence in other parts. For 
instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and the 
vreen light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be given. 
Only feeble sounds will be heard when the red and 
blue points of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 
other colors make no sound at all. Green silk gives 
-ound best in red light. Every kind of material gives 
more or less sound in different colors, and utters no 
sound in others. 


spec- 


———__<o>—___——_— 
ECCENTRICITIES. 


Coventry Patmore told a friend of a visit which he 
once made to Leigh Hunt, when the poet kept iim 
waiting for two hours, while he arranged himself, 
faultlessly, in an airy and becoming costume, ex- 
claiming, as he entered, to his weary and impatient 
guest, “Ah! what a beautiful, happy world we live 
in, Mr. Patmore?” 

Hunt’s undoubted poetic feeling and talent could not 
hide the puerility of his affectations, and his habit of 
incurring debts which he never could pay. 

Not all the splendor of Byron’s genius could blind 
the world to his vanity, and his fickle cruelty to his 
friends while he lived, nor bribe posterity to forget 
them. | 

Shelley’s eccentricities and selfishness are remem- 
bered in spite of his marvellous gifts. | 

Gratitude for Dr. Johnson’s great legacies to the 
thinking world, did not hinder Boswell from calling | 
attention to his sardonic ill-temper, his crabbed prej- | 
udices, and his untidy habits, nor has it deterred the 
English-reading people from laughing at them ever 
since. 

Fame never forgets to write down the petty errors 
or the vices of great men. Bacon’s meanness, Pope’s 
rancour, Goethe’s inconstancy, an the irritable tem- 
pers of the Bronté sisters, are as well-known as their 
genius. 

That very nervous energy which belongs to men 
and women of strong imaginative power, usually 
tinds vent in disagreeable eccentricities, which makes 
them “not pleasant to live with.” 

Unfortunately, young people at college and school 
are often apt to mistake these flighty habits and dis- 
agreeable eccentricities in themselves, for evidences 
of creative power and poetic feeling. The fretful 
young girl who dreams over the piano, and muses 
alone by moonlight, while she fails in her arithmetic, 
and leaves her mother to do the work of the house; 
and the student who is moody and unreliable, who 
never remembers to keep an appointment, or to con- 
sider anybody’s convenience but his own, are inclined 
to nurse and parade their peculiarities as proofs of 
genius, when they are probably only symptoms of 
indigestion and laziness. 

The world always estimates men and women by 
what they have done, not by what they dream of 
doing. 

If it will not forget or forgive these ugly oddities in 
those whose great minds have given helpful, enduring 
work to humanity, what will it say to men and 
women who possess the oddities with little minds, | 
and who have done no work at all? 


———_—-~ —+Or — - —- - 
A LEARNED CHORE BOY. 


In these modern days, it will never do to assume 
that any given occupation implies a certain amount 
of ability or learning. The lady who declared that 
her Boston coachman employed his time, while wait- 
ing for her, in reading Dante, may have slightly ‘“tem- 
broidered” the truth, but it is nevertheless true that, 
in one guise or another, Apollo still tends the flocks 
of King Admetus. | 


A young Southern gentleman was recently engaged 
in astupendous effort to master Greek. One night the 
young man was poring over his lessons, sorely per- 
—— and in dire distress. In the room was a negro 
oy, Whose business around the place was to curry 
and feed the horses, black boots, and do similar work. 
The negro listened for quite a while to the wails of 
the young student, and then said: 

‘““Marse Bob, I can read that for you.” 

“You!” exclaimed the young man. ‘You're a fool; 
this is Greek.” 

“Can’t help it,” replied the negro; ‘‘I can read it.” 

The book was handed to him, and the negro read. 
When he had finished, he was asked,— 

“Where in the mischief did you 
Greek?” 

“At the Atlanta University,” quietly responded the 
negro, 

With all his know ledge of Greek, the boy was only 

: doer of chores—a much more commendable occ upa- 
tion, however, than loafing or stealing.— Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


learn to read 
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A HEN-HAUNTED COW. 


A pair of swallows once built a nest on an owl’s 
back. But the owl was dead, and dried up. The say- 
ing is, “One can’t prevent the birds from flying over 
his head, but he can prevent their roosting in his 
hair;” but the unhappy cow in the following queer 
story was made a roost of in spite of herself. 

Patrick Doyle has a cow on his dairy farm, whose 


life is just now made miserable by a hen’s singular | 


attachment for her. 


. : | 
For over a year the hen has been an inseparable 


companion of the cow, and spends all of the time, 
when not on her nest or joining the other chickens 
w hen they are fed, perched on the cow’s back. There 
she roosts at night, whether the cow may be in the 
barn, the barnyard, or the pasture. 

The cow does not approve of this close companion- 
ship, and is always trying to shake the hen off her 
back, or whisk her off with her tail. The hen is 
always prepared for these attempts, and when the 
cow lowers her head and shakes her shoulders, the 
hen trots along her back beyond the effects of the 
shaking. 

At times the cow will suddenly start on a dead run 
around a field or the barnyard, lowering her head, 
lashing her tail, and bellowing, as if to terrify the hen 
into taking her departure. The result of this manceu- 
vre on the part of the cow is, rine times out of ten, 
to force its unwelcome companion to fly off. The cow 
is no sooner at rest than the hen steals up and 
mounts again to her perch. 
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The Seven Cuticura Boys. 


These seven beautiful boys owe their beauty of skin, 
luxuriance of hair, purity of blood, and freedom from 
hereditary taint or humors to the celebrated CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

Thousands of children are born into the world every 
day with some eezematous affection, such as milk crust, 
seall head, scurf or dandruff, sure to develop into an 
agonizing eczema, the itching, burning, and disftigura- 
tion of which make life a prolonged torture unless 
properly treated, 

A warm bath with CUCTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautitier, and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the Great Skin Curer, with a littke CUTICURA RESOL- 
VENT, the New Blood Purifier, is often sufficient to 
arrest the progress of the disease, and point to a speedy 
and permanent cure, 





Your most valuable CUTICURA REMEDIES have done 
my child so much good that I feel like saying this for 
the benefit of those who are troubled with skin disease. 
My little girl was troubled with Eezema, and I tried 
several doctors and medicines, but did not do her any 
good until I used the CUTICURA REMEDIES, which 
speedily cured her, for which Lowe you many thanks 
and many nights of rest. 

ANTON BOSSMIER, 
Price, CUTICURA, We., SOAP, 25¢.3 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepare | by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

tz" Send for* 
50 illustrations, and Li) testimonials. 


‘BABY Se 


Edinburgh, Ind, 


Sold everywhere. 








Skin and Scalp preseryed and beautified by 
CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 


per ton—29 cents per bushel, 





$7.25 
Lbs. | 5| 10| 15) 20| 25| 30| 95| 40| 45] 50 


Cost | .02 | .04| .05 | .07 | .09 | {11 |.13|.15|.16|.18 
jue. fos} | | | | | tt 
est | 38] | | | | | | | 


COAL DEALERS’ READY RECKONER 
gives cost fractional tsofton. dibs up. $3, to $14 
yer ton. Tables rise cts. Indispensabie to every dealer 
n coal or hay. Price, $1.25, postpaid, for book, Address 
jc OLE & P Rs AT TT, L umber and Coal Dealers, Mt. . Ayr, la. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 
ALSO ISSUES THE 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
BSZz,00°0 A DAY. 





CLUBS: Sate Le a 


THE a CHINA 





AT CHINA TEA CO 





Our oldest child, now six years of age, when an infant 
six months old, was attacked with a virulent, malignant 
skin disease. All ordinary remedies failing, we called 
our family physician, who attempted to cure it; but it 
spread with almost incredible rapidity, until the lower 
portion of the little fellow’s person, from the middle 
of his back down to his knees, was one solid rash, ugly, 
painful, blotched, and malicious. We had no rest at 
night, no peace by day. Finally, we were advised to 
try the CuTICURA REMEDIES. The effect was simply 
marvellous. In three or four weeks a complete cure 
was wrought, leaving the little fellow’s person as white 
and healthy as though he had never been attacked. In 


my opinion, your valuable remedies saved his life, and | 


to-day he is a strong, healthy child, perfectly well, no 
repetition of the disease having ever occurred. 
GEO. B. SMITH, 
Att'y at Law and Ex-Pros. Att'y, Ashland, O, 
REFERENCE’ J. G. Weist, Druggist, Ashland, O. 


One year ago the CUTICURA and SOAP cured a little 
girl in our house of the worst sore head we ever saw, 
and the RESOLVENT and CUTICUBA are now curing 
a young gentleman of a sore leg, while the physicians 
are trying to have it amputated. It will save his 
leg. 


S. D. SMITH & BRO., Covington, Ky. 


CuTIcURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, 











| PLES, ‘blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- | 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





Burnett's 
Flavoring 


Extracts 


are the 


Standard. 


For sale everywhere. 

















THERE IS NO SUBJECT which should 
more engross attention than the purity 
of the preparations which are used in 
flavoring the various compounds prepared 
for the human stomach. 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are not only true to their names, but are 
prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small 
quantity only need be used. Housekeepers 


should insist on having them. 


Ask your grocer for them. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


BOSTON & CHICACO. 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 


ea, 


the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinner, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. W 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and _ 56 pieces 
with #12 and 15 orders.” STEM - WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with &15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with &4 0 orders. 
Send us your address and me ‘tion this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, contaiing : a complete Pre smium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 

210 State Street, , Boston, M Mass. 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
| FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50e., $1. 
4a A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 














It is impossible toover estimate the value of warm 
feetatthis season of the year. Thousandsof value 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence 
of damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
and. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial! glow through the feet and limbs, none 
would be without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces up. magnetize the 
iron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth 
and comfort over the whole body. If no other result 
was produced than to insulate the body from the 
wet, cold earth, the Insoles woula be invaluable. In 
many cases the Insoles al~ne will cure Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, ani Swelling or the Limbs. $1 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2to any address by mail. Send stamps 
or currency in letter, stating size of boot or shoe, 
and we will send free by mail to any part of the 
world. Send for our book, wy PLAIN ROAD TO 

HEALTH.” Free to gn i eore 
ih. 


| 
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CHICAGO MA NETIC SHIELD CO. 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Several manufacturers of staple goods, desiring to 





offer their goods at first cost directly to the — and 
ito themselves of this company’s éxtensive mail trade 
anc 


established reputation, have appointed us their 
2N e have prepared a catalogue of such goods. 
d Rhons, Rubber Goods, Shirts, Hosiery and 

ts Furnishing Goods, and are mailing this catalogue 
FREE upon application. The makers’ guarantee stands 
back of each article, and our customers may RETURN 
THE GOODS FOR EXCHANGE OR REFUND, if desired. 
Occasionally we shall advertise. A$ pecial Bargain 

3 i 


OUR LADIES’ 


BUTTON BOOT, 


Worked Buttonholes, 
Kid, Goat or Glove-top. 


Price BI.GS ana 25 cts. 


for postage and packing; 












sent by mail or express, pre- 















paid. Mention size 





~ Why did the Women 


of this country use over ¢hirteen million cakes of 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand wiry. 


and width wanted. 
Money refunded, if 
not satisfactory 
Plymouth Rock 
Pants Co., 
81 Milk St, 
Boston. 











COMFORT.. 


ALFRED DOLCE’S 





All-Wool Felt Slippers and Shoes. 








BURPEE’S © 





Will ar sent nee to all who write for it. 
some Book of 

Three 

mt gr Farm and Flower Bulbs, 


m Annual for 1887 


It is a 
ages, with hundreds of illustrations. 
io es, and tells all about THE BEST 


128 
Colored Pla 
Plants, Thorough. 


tock and Fancy Poultry. It describes RA 
NOVEL- TIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on a postal for the most complete 
Cata- 5 logue published to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


(Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR said pen ge 3] 


Utica, N. Y., April 14, 1885. 

I bought and used a pair of Felt Shoes pao by Alfred 
Dolge. I tind them not only pleasant, but they improved 
my health. 1 also bought others which I gave to my 
| friends. They all speak highly of them 

HORATIO SEYMOUR. 

If your dealers do not keep the genuine Alfred 
Dolge Felt Goods, we will upon application inform 
you where they can be procured. Address 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 











Sole Agents, Utica, N. ¥. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
that 


It 
written recommendations ; 


is sometimes said anybody can procure 
but not every one, 
many could if they would, carries such recommenda- 


tions as did the lad of the 


though 


following anecdote : 


A gentleman advertised for a boy, and nearly fifty 
applic: ants presented themselves to him, and out of 
the number he selected one, and dismissed the rest. 

“IT should like to know,” said a friend, “on what 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he has a 
great many. He wiped his feet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him, showing that he was care- 
ful. He gave his seat instantly to that lame old man, 
showing that he was thoughtful. He took off his cap 
when he came in, and answered my questions prompt- 
ly, showing that he was gentlemanly. He picked up 
the book which I had purposely laid on the floor, and 
replaced it upon the table; and he waited quietly for 
his turn, instead of pushing and crowding, showing 
that he was honorable and orderly. 

“When I talked to him I noticed that his clothes 
were brushed, his hair in order; when he wrote his 
name [ noticed that his finger-nails were clean. 
Don’t you call those things letters of recommenda- 
tion?—Christian Union. 





Thurber, Whyland & Co,’s Restorative Wine of 
Coea increases the power of the mind, ¢ 
who use it properly to readily perform 
tasks which otherwise would result in gre 


great mental 
at exhaustion, 


+> 

America again takes the lead, “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett's Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us: it was like meeting [Ade. 


CAPE i. 


IMPORTED E eebeened PI 
L. 


360 init only 1 cents 
STAMPS iin) Sie ane 


<4 FOREIGN Rens »8, Australia, ete., 1e.; 105 
HOC varieties, le. B.D aa NCENT, Chatham, N.Y. 


YOLORED MAG IC -LANTERN SLIDES. 
Sample by mail, 55> cents. 3'4x4 inches, Catalogue 
JAS. F. HALL, 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


an old friend.” 









of Good Hope’ 


igzularStamps,s,all differ’nt, 
. Price-list f 


ree, k. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass, 
VOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 

sheets oncom, 2) per ct, GREEN & Co., Medford, Mass, 
ru RES. by 


NES, C amden 


it, &e 
ee ed iil, | 











Sree. 


TO @®5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse's feet. Write BREW- 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER Co, . Holly, Mich, 
HAND TD aD *hlet and tirst 4 lessons, mailed 
Tivan tda , ten cents. LINGLE’S COL- 
LEGER, Hl ( “he Stnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, | 





BIRDS Campanini 
and Parrot 


G. CC. HOLDEN, 


Canaries, trained sing 
. cheap. Book on Birds, 
0% Bowdoin Square, Boston, 








Mhecutest pussies ever seen! Photo 

ITTIES °: — life, handsomely mounted on 

boards; mailed for 25 cents 

instamps. F. PER O. Ope ra House, Chicago, ILL, 

i" USICGC, “/ Saw Her int ime* End OS pieces tan 
sheet music size, with Se EES M: irches, Waltzes, ete, 


all for be. “WHILETE WINGS” and 100 songs, words 
and music, Se. L. LLATHAWAYSS Wash. St., Soston, Mass. 


a 


y Northern and 
Southern ¢ Vianiaate 50 cents for 
Journal ‘he ix months on trial. 
Itt tL it rt ii LISTING CO, 


Escape cold 
learn about 
Southern 
Address 
NXsheville, N.C, 


BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow 
& EARLE. Providenc 1.. will 
obtain by mail a “trial packas f Biliou asure 
cure for Headache, Dyspe pprsiin, . Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, urn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


SHORT: -HAND writina. 


aU, oe WRITING. 


Self-Teaching Lessons in 
sither art, 10 Ce nts bath 20) Cents, No stamps 
_ accepted HAVEN'’S COLLEGE, Phila., Pa. 
year is being 
iF 0 «: earned by compe- 
tent, thrifty men 


having a team, selling the ~ te Al am Washer 


a 














EBRATED E VE RY se HE RE. Sample on TRIAL. 
Particulars tree, WORTH, Box 5006, St, Louis, Mo, 
For Ladies, Misses and © hildre mn. 


The best waist ever made 
full particulars see larg 
ment in 1886 Premiu 


EQUIPOISE - 







WAIST address GEO. 
‘ Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC mailed for 10e, per copy. Mid- 





r Night's Dream, Star of the Sea, Leybaek’s 5th 


Nocturne, Waltzes:—My Queen, C allie, Dre ar Mikado, 
songs . wr 1 Fae tor y Bell, Sheridan’s Ride, Rest in 
atalogues free, Mention Youth's Ne new h, 





Mick 70 aut & ME: ‘RRITT, 1) PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
in your ‘own 


{_ — )$4to $410 $5 AON "si 


the Nickel Tidy 
ily buys them. a le and 


ee Holder. Mvery fai- 
16e. it Ze. stamps. lasselbach, box A iL Sandusky.O, 














Agents’ price list by mail 
Re alinge, Dialogues, Table aux, Shad- 
oWs, Games, for Sehool, Club, Parlor, 
~~ OOD M ANNE ERS,” ns w book 
os Ratqyette tee. - “LETTER WRI- 
TER ie Je, Sti png large 
Catalogue. Ss. DE NISON, Thane Illinois, 
Our $!5 Shot Gun now $10. 

$15 Breech/oader “ $9.50 

All kinds Guns guaranteed sower than 

else where, Send stamp for illustrated 

*. POWELL & CLEMENT, 

1 0 Main St. Cincinnatl, Ohio. 

BIRD MANNA! Scsiics 

® canary breeders of the 

Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
song of cage birds, preve nts their ailments, keeps them in 
good condition, If given when shedding feathers, it will 
In most cases carry the little musician through this criti- 
cal pn - xl without loss of song. Sent by i rt 
of | le BIRD } FOOD CO,, 400 N. id Street, Phila., Pa, 
ICE AND ROLLER 
SKATES. 



















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Lab 
ness, Durability and C heapness, t 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, 


‘nabling those | 


She | 


_ THE a COM 


IPANION. 








| 
Y ° UN CG MEN 
LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, and ome | 
%100 per month, Send your name and 16c. in stamps 


to F. KEPPY, ENGINEER, B Bridgeport, Conn. 


TELEGRAPH ; 


our graduates are at oan ~ ok Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country | 
to grow up in. rite for our circulars. 

VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


A Perfect Mathematical Instrument 
For measuring height of any object, buildings, trees, 
bluffs, hills, mountains, ete., with accuracy from any 
poet on ground, near or distant. Valuable to Lum- 
»ermen for getting height to limbs. Full of interest 
and instruction for boys. ny one can use it who 
can multiply simple numbers. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Address A. TUCKER, Dallas, Texas. 





Vy Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
eptehty. . sarned at our 

er 2,000 of 
























| 
| 

















y “HOME EXERCISER for brain- Work- 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 

SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 

says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 

REECH 
ee coor cn 
getting the “Champion Mo 
illustrated 84- Page Catalogue 
JOHN P. 

TYPE SETTING, ete. 
or money making. For old 
Type, P: aper, Cards, &e.. 

Meriden Conn. 


ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehe' n- 
16 E. 4th St. & 713 5th Ave., N.Y. Prof. 
HAS NO EQUAL, 
us. Send 6 cents in stamps for 
Established 1840, 
easy. Printed directions. 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
to the factory a 
THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CUITARS 


Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
sive,cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
D.L. Dowb. Wm.Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
Singl 
ry nen 
BEST IN THE WORLD, Insist w 
our dealer hasn't it, send to 
pA Rifles, Revolvers, Police Goods, &c. 
- LOVEL L's SONS, Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS, 
For business, home use. 
for Catalogue of Pre 2888, 
ELSE 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
AND MANDOLINES 










Finest toned , most durable, 
and possess the only absolutely 
correctscale. Warranted tostand in any climate. Ask your dealer 
forthem. I'lustrated Catalogue majled free by the Manufacturers, 


|. LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago. Chicago. 





HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cannot be frozen! H 
lways ready 
Always Stiable! 


Agents wa nted everywhere, 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 


7 Broadway, } New York. 


~“TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 





&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & C¢ 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Felenvaphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who puny by mail or otherwise. 
best book of tpetrpetion relerreny ever published. 
N N JL 
106 and 108 Liberty Street, New York. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


‘Rubens, 8, Angelo, Raphael, Muri Murillo. COLLAR 


| AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE @ and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 


Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 

OZZONI’S 
MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. ne 
sale by all first-c lass dr uggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


O W D in stamps, by 



















i 


J.A. POZZONI, 
BS s&s. Leute, Mo. 


veme ¢ of thy balm, O Fir 
*-Response to inquirers. 


Fir Balsam 


has excellent medicinal quali- 
ties for yea Lo Agee or 
Nervous Heada 
Our preparation ‘* v0 ular 
because the agreeable odor is 
lastin 
- Our low price should bring 
it into general use. 8 lbs. for 
near Boston ; 6 ibs. in Mid- 
ates: 4 lbs. elsewhere. Ex- 
s paid. Enclose the money. 
ALMY, BIgzlLoy 2, on ASHBURN, 








“Give m 
Tree, 












It is the plainest and | 





| 


| 


constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele: sraphy. | 








- 27, 1887. 











of yourself for only 
T $1.50. Excellent like- 
nesses. Fine finish. De- 
yey - — Size of a postage stamp ; adhesive backs. 
Just the to send to your friends ; adhere to letters, 
business or visiting and rewards of merit cards, etc. 

more conven’t for you,send a $1 bill and 50c. in st’ps; also 
any photo of yourself, from which the new ones will be 
taken. It will be returned uninjured. Try them. Sample for 
stamp. Ad’ss PHOTOGRAPH AGENCY,Box 87,Closter,N J. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


Te ahd Reretind Kew 1M 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


| _NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


THE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year; most popu! 
Musical Monthly: ‘contains 18 to 20 pages new first-c}: 
Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter 
home and road; also an elegant lithograph of so 
noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, 
each issue. Send $1.60 and get the Folio for one yi 
Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mas.. 

Send 2-cent stamp f for ‘Sample Cc opy. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
| leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
| the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
| 50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 



























| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 








25 


Glenn : Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25e, 








We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
Paper when 
writing. 












VIELDS TO EVERY Govenent OF THE WEARER. 


Em Owing to the Diagonal 
>, Elasticity of the cloth 
4% (which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
So'd by all dealers. 
j Price by mail, $1.35 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, II. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3, 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacture Si 
ing all intermediate | 
its, thereby viving our 
customers much 
greater valie tor the 
money then it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist and inside 
leg measure, together 
with 83, and 35c. 
for express, and say 




























German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get 4 Clubs or purchas: 

large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, diiverware, &e. Teas of ai! 
kinds from 30 to 70 cents per — We do a very larg: 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each di ty. SILVER-PLATED CASTORS 
as Premiums, with 35, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS, with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETs wit! 
13 orders, GOLD-BAND OR MOss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
Readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated 
Price and “ae List. 


T LONDON TEA CO., 
301 W ~ Ry Street, |] Boston,’ _ Mass. 

















RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
| Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything els se. Butron & OTTLEY, Mfrs., N. Y. 


. Cutcura 
A Positive Cure 















about what color for every form of 
you prefer, and we 
| will send the pante' to your address ne atly boxed. If \ ay Skin and Blood 
| you desire to see samples, send 6c, and we Will mail an 
assortment to select from. BAY STATE PANTS | 2 t44zZ =D iS ea Ss = 
CO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. Copyright | - a mag 
Y = from — 
a PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


}OO1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 


, SENT FOR 
WASTE 


ERY, CROCHET, ETC 
10 cENTS IN STAMPS 
EMBROIDERY 

OLORS.4 





EUREKA SILK CO0., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as Os cele brated | 


hy - fact | aa M! 


Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, 
= Silks, ai) of which are Pure Dye 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 





wKIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 

WO stantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA 
SOAP, a réal Skin Beauitifie ry and asingle application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin ¢ 

This repeated daily, —_ two or three doses of CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to kee p the 
blood cool, the pe rspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will spee ily 
cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen. pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and sealp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 2.3 
RESOLVENT, $1, Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
| CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 


2 Send for ““How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 











*LES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 








SCOTT'S 


2: ROSES. 
ROBERT SCOTT ¢ 


SEEDS 


Bere Nov ities of great beauty. Handsomely illustrate 
fat ° ‘Scotts > Mammot ansies 
Re seers ress. Send forit now. 








— 
o> 
OF AS EREE' EES 


ever issued, containing the 


THE STORRS & 


Choicest Old. 


FLOWERS 


aa ROWE geLge2 In, PLANTS, BULBS 


xtra choite, soe od 
with a lovely © 


& SON, Philadelphia, P Pa. 


ROSES 
sPLANTS 





FRUIT or ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 


THE a RSERY LINF, ot, Se first writing for our 
Catalogue, os the CE CR o+y 


T 21LA us SES. 
Rarest gd and | | 38 CRES 


33rd YEA 
HARRISON. co., PAINESVILLE, 0 OHIO. 











Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London. 


Da -Scorts Ececrri¢ 








RIMPER AND 


its aid the hair. 


By beard or 
For ladies it produces the 


t+ 





curled for the day in a few seconds. A beauti: 


BELTS, Ete. No via, enh sales. GEO. A. 





moustache can be curled any desired style 
Style” the “Patti Bang,” ha 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and 





Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


the “Montague Cur’ 


fluffy” mode. Gentlemen’s moustaches and 


ful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT'S SLEOTRIO TOOTH BRUSH. | 


C TOOTH 


in from one to two minutes. 
” and any other form desired 


. SCOTT’S ECTRI BRUSH. The finest Tooth Brush ever > sant peo ae bya 
new patented process which suantere it Lin pe be for oe to come out in use. 


teed and sent on trial. pala. © 50 ct 
factory. VASA ASSIN AGENTS PWaANTED for” 
SCOTT, 842 B way, New York. at Drug 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 


Oc. 





50c. 


Each a above a — 
or both for 3... They ma return not sa’ 
r. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, 


Stores. Mention this publication. 

























